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‘Fresh Paint 
Outside; 


Fresh Learning 
Inside!’ 


That’s the pleasant result of the Na- 
tional Catholic Decency in Readin 
Program at St. James School, Falls 
Church, Va., reported by Father 
Paul V. Heller, Pastor. He explains 
it this way: 

“We at St. James School are aware 
of the complete reading needs of our 
families. For the past several years, 
we have used the National Catholic 
Decency in Reading Program to fill 
these needs. 

“In addition to arp the reading 
of general interest publications, our 
students proudly boast the accom- 


Father Paul V. Heller, Pastor 


plishment of ping over 65,000 
copies of Catholic magazines into 
“By keeping the family reading table 
in shape’ we found that 
the proceeds derived from the use of 
this plan help us to keep our school 
in ‘good shape’—fresh paint on it 
and new educational tools in it!” 
For full details on a plan for your 
school, write today to: Catholic Di- 
gest, Inc., or the Nationa] Catholic 
Decency in Reading Program, 2959 
North Hamline Ave., St. Paul 13, 
Minnesota. 


St. James School, Falls Church, Va. 
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entertainmerit 


CC Cuamman Newton Min- 

ow shocked the television 

industry a few months back 
when he reminded them of a fact 
that has almost been forgotten. 
He simply told them that once a 
station is granted a franchise that 
station has the responsibility of 
fulfilling a public function if it 
is to maintain the franchise. 

The same fact was made plain 
for radio station owners, too, and 
like the TV people, they were 
shocked. But it is television that 
needs to have the fact made most 
evident. 

There are a limited number of 
channels available in television in 
every area. Competition for these 
channels is naturally keen and 
when a channel opening is an- 
nounced for an area immediately 
there are competing groups seek- 
ing the assignment. The favored 
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TV stations must 


fulfill a public function 


By Dale Francis 


group chosen breathes a sigh of 
relief, takes over operation and 
has, in the past, acted as if that 
was it. 

But that can’t be it. If in the 
past the license renewals were 
virtually automatic then that has 
been one of the faults of the sys- 
tem. If a kind of a public monop- 
oly is to be granted to a group 
operating a television station then 
it follows there is a responsibility 
on the part of the public to see 
that this station is operated for 
the public good. 

A television franchise is a lu- 
crative prize. Properly managed 
it can bring huge profits to its 
owners. But in a very real sense, 
the television franchise is some- 
thing that belongs to the public 
and it must serve the interests of 
the public. 

I have lived the last four years 
in a city of nearly 200,000 people 
in which there is only one televi- 
sion channel. By tall antennas we 
can get two other channels from 
a city 75 miles away but for most 
of the people in our city, there is 
only one television channel. 


This station, therefore, has 
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sole possession of a lucrative ad- 
vertising market. 

It happens the station manage- 
ment is responsible and respon- 
sive. It makes a sincere effort to 
serve community enterprises. It 
produces some local public ser- 
vice shows. It is responsive to 
the wishes of the viewers and, 
through tape, presents a wide va- 
riety of entertainment from net- 
works with time conflicts with 
the shows carried directly. It is, 
although not a perfect station, a 
responsibly administered station. 

But suppose it were not. Sup- 
pose it ignored public service pro- 
grams, and carried only a limited 
number of the best programs. It 
would be failing in its public 
function and it should be depriv- 
ed of its franchise. 

This is an unusual situation, for 
most cities have at least two chan- 
nels and some as many as four. 
But even where the viewer is of- 
fered the wide choice of four and 
even more channels, each fran- 
chise holder has a responsibility 
to the community that comes 
from the _ privileged _ position 
granted by the community when 
a franchise is awarded. 

There is a sparseness of imagin- 
ative local programs all over the 
country. Most stations are 
content to allow the networks and 
the film syndicates handle their 
programming problems. When 
they have local shows they are 
likely to be children’s shows or 
local athletic events. Most have 
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Send For This! 
Mistakes Parents 


should neve it. It is free; no 
obligation. Simply address: 


prouder of your chil- 
dren both now and let- 
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Dept. 1329, Pleasont Hill, Ohio | 
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news commentators, weather 


men and sportscasters but even 
within these classifications there 
is likely to be little imagination 
or originality. 

I am always inclined to be a 
little lenient with television. It is 
a new industry, still in the pro- 
cess of finding itself. It has many 
faults but then sometimes it does 
outstanding work. But I am glad 
Mr. Minow shook them up, re- 
minded television franchise own- 
ers that their franchises were not 
automatically renewable. It might 
be enough to stir the television 
industry on all levels into new 
and creative action. 


ONE OF THE lovelorn colum- 
nists, whose advice is ordinarily 


booklet 
chi training nee 
how you can be 
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quite sound, was recently asked 
what could be done about the 
smutty films that are shown in 
some theaters. She answered that 
the only thing that could be done 
was not to patronize them. 

I have an idea that this colum- 
nist simply didn’t know what the 
letter writer was talking about. 
I imagine she was thinking in 
terms of the big budget films that 
have in recent years dealt more 
and more with sexual subjects. 
Her advice in relation to these 
films is probably fairly sound. 

But I judge what the letter 
writer was talking about was 
something quite different. There 
are a large number of out and 
out pornographic films circulating 
the country and playing in the- 
aters, most especially drive-in 
theaters. 

These are films not accepted 


by the motion picture industry, 
decried by responsible theater 
men, often films so obscure they 
aren't even classified by the Le- 
gion of Decency. Yet they play 
in theaters all over the country 
and they are making big profits. 

There is no pretense at art in 
these films. They exist solely for 
their pornographic effects. One 
company has produced two big 
money making films in which the 
entire idea is to undress women 
in front of the camera. 

In the city in which I live, one 
of these films has played a total 
of more than two months within 
the last year. Obviously it must 
be drawing customers, I suspect 
repeat customers, too. Of course, 
the best people don’t go. But 
someone is going and the com- 
munity is being affected. 

These films are cancers in the 
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HOW A LUSTY, FIGHTING YOUNG ADVENTURER 
TURNED INTO A SAINTLY MAN OF GOD +44 


FRANCIS ASSISI 


20tn Century-Fox presents “FRANCIS OF ASSISI” starring BRADFORD DILLMAN + DOLORES HART + STUART WHITMAN ang PEDRO ARMENDARIZ 
as THE SULTAN « Produced by PLATO A. SKOURAS - Directed by MICHAEL CURTIZ - screenplay by EUGENE VALE, JAMES FORSYTH ana JACK THOMAS 
A Perseus Production » Color by Deluxe CINEmMaScoPE 
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community. It doesn’t solve any- 
thing to say the only thing that 
can be done about them is not 
to patronize them. That’s like 
saying the only thing that can be 
done about narcotics is not to 
use them. 

It requires responsible com- 
munity action. If there are local 
or state laws that apply then it 
requires an insistence that public 
officials act upon these laws. If 
there are not laws then it requires 
citizen pressure upon theater 
owners who show lack of com- 
munity responsibility. 


Say A Goop word for . . . Gale 
Gordon, whose blustering comedy 
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characterizations make any tele- 
vision program better . . . Danny 
Thomas for lending a_ helping 
hand to the Mercy Sisters of Bel- 
mont, North Carolina, and raising 
$50,000 with a benefit perform- 
ance for them . . . Dennis Day, 
father of eight children, who is 
one of the most admirable men 
in show business . . . The growing 
trend for imaginative television 
commercials .. . Stephen McNally 
for his excellent performances 
whenever he appears in movies 
or television ... The German 
made movie about the Trapp 
Family with the beautiful music 
... James Melton, whose rich 
voice, and Joan Davis, whose al- 
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“| can’t fix it here- I'll have to take it to the shop!” 
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most tragic zany comedy, will be 
missed now they are gone... 
The excellent coverage given the 
presidential activities by the net- 
works. 


“Hoop_uM Prigst” is such an 
excellent film in every way that 
I do not like to criticize it at all. 
Yet because truth is better than 
untruth, even this excellent mo- 
tion picture suffers some defects. 

Since it was made in Missouri, 
using scenes in St. Louis, it seems 
to me it would have been wise 
not to have fabricated the man- 
ner of executions in the state. 
Still I can understand how drama- 
tic license might permit this. 
What I cannot understand is the 
fabrication of statistics. In one 
particularly moving speech, the 
lawyer speaks of men in prisons. 
He cites the number of people in 
universities, in the armed forces 
and then says there are five mil- 
lion in our prisons. 

The truth is there are only a 
little more than 200,000 people in 
all kinds of federal, state, county 
and local prisons in this nation— 
a figure so far short of the num- 
ber used in the script that the 
discrepancy is glaringly notice- 
able. 

I do not know why this was 
done. I only know that it should 
not have been done, that it was 
not necessary for dramatic im- 
pact, that it gives a false picture 
of the situation in this country 
when it is shown in other nations. 
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It is, in short, unworthy of the 
film itself. If it were a poorly 
done film then this would be just 
another of its weaknesses. But it 
is a superbly done film and this 
is a most unfortunate fault. 
But as for the rest of the film, 
it is extremely well done. I have 
always had respect for the ability 
of Don Murray. His portrayal of 
the priest in this picture adds to 
my respect for him. His is a char- 
acterization that probes deep into 
the meaning of the life of a priest. 
Although I dislike the false note 
struck in respect to the number 
of prisoners, I still most highly 
recommend the film and I hope 
many of you who have missed it 
will see it at your neighborhood 
theaters. ttt 
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of Catholic children in Cath- 
olic schools will be less than 
it is today. Nevertheless, we will 
continue to have Catholic schools. 
They will be good schools, better 
than we have today. Even though 
they will not reach all Catholic 
children, such schools will have 
a role to play in the life of the 
Church in this country. At the 
same time, we will have to pay 
more attention to the religious 
education of those Catholic chil- 
dren who are not in a Catholic 
school. 
Since I shall devote some atten- 
tion to the latter problem, I have 
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Even though they will not reach 
all Catholic children, Catholic 
schools will be good _ schools, 
better than those we have today 


Condensed from The Ave Maria 
Msgr. Carl J. Ryan 


used the term “Catholic educa- 
tion” rather than “parochial 
schools” I should like to list some 
reasons for taking an optimistic 
view of the future of Catholic 
education. 

While schools require buildings 
and equipment, the heart of the 
school is the teacher. Pope Pius 
XI said: “Perfect schools are the 
result not so much of good meth- 
ods as of good teachers, teachers 
who are thoroughly prepared and 
well grounded in the matter they 
have to teach; who possess the 
intellectual and moral qualifica- 
tions required by their important 
office.” 


The Ave Maria (April 8, 61), Ave Maria Press, 
otre Dame, Ind. 
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Amazing new 
CATHOLIC 


CHRISTMAS CARDS! 


Let us show you 
how easily folks 


MAKE GOOD MONEY 


Without taking a Job, or putting in Regular Hours 


You can quickly and easily make extra 
money when you show cards as new, differ- 
ent and unusual as ours. There are actually 
12 lovely new assortments of Robinson Cath- 
olic Christmas cards. Your friends, neighbors 
and relatives can get them all from you at 
bargain prices! 


These beautiful assortments, exquisitely a- 
dorned with rich gold, bronze and full color 
are rendered in the true reverent tradition 
of sacred art. The titles are Our Blessed 
Mother, Nativity Catholic Christmas, Ma- 
donna Catholic Christmas, Regal Madonna 
Christmas, Blessed Catholic Christmas, Joy- 
ful Catholic Christmas, Blessed Nativity 
Catholic Xmas, Catholic Classics Christmas, 
Sacred Greetings Catholic Xmas, Peace on 


Earth Catholic Xmas, Cathedral Classics 
Christmas, Golden Nativity Christmas. 


We want to demonstrate to you how easily 
thousands of people are making good money. 
NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED. Our complete 
line has many other Christmas boxes, Birth- 
day, Get Well, Gift Wrappings and Ribbons, 
Novelty Gift items, Stationery, Children’s 
Books and Name-imprinted Christmas Cards. 


We'll send you sample assortments of Rob- 
inson Christmas Cards ON APPROVAL and 
Free Imprint stretchers. Your friends will 
thank you for “letting them in” on these 
wonderful bargains, and YOU make as much 
as 60c on each box ordered. Just mail the 
coupon below TODAY! ROBINSON CARDS, 
Dept. 558, Clinton, Mass. 


| ROBINSON CARDS, 
SCHOOLS, CLUBS 1 Dept. 558, Clinton, Mass. 
AND ] Please rush for Free Trial sample boxes on approv- 

ORGANIZATIONS | al, money-making plan, and extra cash-bonus offer. 
This is a tested sure-fire fund- 
raising plan for you! Send us | 
name of fund-raising chairman. 
We will mail our guide for I Address — 
groups, with sample kit on ap- I 
proval. State 
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It was not so many years ago 
that the Sister who received two 
years of preservice preparation 
was considered well prepared for 
teaching on the elementary lev- 
el. Many began teaching with less 
preparation. The picture is now 
changing rapidly under pressure 
from the state, from diocesan re- 
quirements and the desire of the 
communities to improve their 
own members. 

The preservice preparation of 
Sisters is being lengthened. The 
most important single factor is 
the Sister Formation Movement, 
which concerns all Sisters regard- 
less of the type of work in which 
they are engaged. Here I am 
concerned with the teaching Sis- 
ters. According to the instruction 
of the late Pope Pius XII, the 
Sister's professional preparation 
for her work should equal or sur- 
pass that of her secular counter- 
parts. State standards in this 
country are meving towards the 
goal of at least a bachelor’s de- 
gree as the prerequisite for teach- 
ing in the elementary school. 
The professional preparation of 
the Sisters is not the only aim 
of the Sister Formation Move- 
ment. Also important is their re- 
ligious and spiritual formation. 
Solid courses in theology, liturgy 
and Church history, as well as 
a lengthened period of prepara- 
tion, should give us a teaching 
corps of Sisters who, for a com- 
bination of professional compe- 
tence, the ability to integrate re- 
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ligion and life, and stability in 
their work, should surpass their 
counterparts in secular education. 

The teaching Brother, once 
strong in the elementary school, 
has now moved largely to the 
high school. According to the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence’s survey of Catholic educa- 
tion in 1959, there were 3,501 
Brothers teaching in high schools 
and 589 in elementary schools. 
Most of the latter, 324, are in one 
state, New York. Preparing Bro- 
thers for high school teaching 
means they must have at least 
the bachelor’s degree when they 
start teaching, and they usually 
go on for higher degrees. 

One of the most gratifying as- 
pects of the Brotherhoods is the 
increase in vocations. According 
to the figures given in the Official 
Catholic Directory for 1950 and 
1960, the teaching Brothers in- 
creased from 3,411 to 4,778 — or 
40 percent during this 10-year 
period. Percentagewise, this is 
twice the growth of the teaching 
Sisters during the same period, al- 
though the teaching Sisters out- 
number the teaching Brothers 
about 20 to one. Nevertheless, the 
increase in vocations to the Bro- 
therhoods will assure us a body 
of professionally competent and 
religiously dedicated teachers to 
staff many of our boys’ Catholic 
high schools. 

One rather recent source of 
teachers for our Catholic high 
schools has been the diocesan 
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clergy and priests of religious 
communities whose work is not 
primarily teaching. Now they are 
given definite preparations for 
teaching, either in the regular 
seminary courses, or by means of 
summer courses, or both. 

Under the leadership of the 
Seminary Department of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational As- 
sociation, a movement is growing 
to have seminaries obtain accred- 
itation by the various accrediting 
associations. Such accrediting is 
not necessary for the preparation 
of priests to do pastoral work. 
But for those priests who will 
spend a part of their priestly life 
as teachers it is almost a neces- 
sity and will give us more com- 
petently prepared teachers. 

My first reason, then, for tak- 
ing an optimistic view of the fu- 
ture is that religious teachers, the 
backbone of our Catholic school 
system, will be better-prepared 
teachers in the future than they 
have been in the past. 

A significant phenomenon in 
Catholic education in recent years 
is the increased number of lay 
teachers in the Catholic school. 
For a 10-year period ending in 
1956 the increase was 196 per- 
cent, while for the elementary 
school alone it was 409 percent. 
It has been predicted that by 1970 
one-half of our teachers in Cath- 
olic schools will be lay teachers. 
Only time will tell whether this 
prediction will be realized. 

Lay teachers come from a vari- 


ety of sources. No doubt, some 
lay teachers who had little to 
offer beyond a willingness to un- 
dertake the work have been em- 
ployed in our Catholic schools. 
In such cases, parents have a just 
cause for complaint. 

The time is coming when we 
will be able to draw on well-pre- 
pared lay teachers. Among the 
women who begin to teach after 
leaving college the turnover is 
rather large, due to the fact that 
many get married in a few years. 
The public schools have the same 
problem. Just as the public 
schools make use of married wom- 
en so can the Catholic schools; 
and they are actually doing it. 

One fruitful source of such 
teachers will be the graduates of 
our Catholic women’s colleges. 
Included in this group, of course, 
are recent graduates, just out of 
college. But another group has to 
be recognized — those mothers 
who are now free to return to 
teaching because their children 
have reached the age where they 
no longer requires day-long su- 
pervision. 

It is true the average parish 
school cannot pay the lay teacher 
the same salary she could get in 
a public school. Nor is it neces- 
sary. Unless for some reason her 
husband is not employed, the 
married woman is not the sole 
support of her family. While an 
additional income might well be 
used, the married woman teacher 
can afford to work for what the 
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school can afford to pay; and they 
are doing it. The satisfaction they 
derive from contributing their 
services to the cause of Catholic 
education more than compensates 
for the salary difference. 

Next to the teacher, the text- 
book is the most important single 
factor in the formation of the 
mind of the student. While there 
is no such thing as a Catholic 
mathematics or a Catholic sci- 
ence, there are other areas where 
the philosophy of life of the au- 
thor almost inevitably creeps into 
the textbook he writes. In an 
earlier day in Catholic education, 
in order to get a textbook with a 
Catholic point of view, a text in- 
tended for public school use was 
“baptized,” to use a word common 
to educators and publishers. This 
meant that a writer would take a 
public school text and make some 
changes or additions to give it 
a Catholic tone. 

Today the “baptized” Catholic 
textbook has just about passed 
from the scene. We now have a 
wide variety of textbooks written 
by Catholic authors embracing 
a Catholic philosophy of life; and 
in terms of scholarship, they will 
compare with the best used in 
public schools. 

Our Catholic schools can now 
get textbooks which present not 
only Christian principles but also 
scholarship sound enough to elic- 
it the admiration of competent 
scholars not of our Faith. This is 
another reason for taking an op- 
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timistic view of Catholic educa- 
tion. 

It has been said that formerly 
the bishops had to call on the 
authority of the Church to get 
Catholic parents to send their 
children to a Catholic school. To- 
day it is the reverse; it is the 
parents who are demanding Cath- 
olic schools for their children. 
The pastor who starts a parish 
but cannot establish a school, or 
who cannot accept all who ap- 
ply, knows only too well the pres- 
sure of Catholic parents for a 
Catholic school. 

Not only are the Catholic peo- 
ple in favor of Catholic schools. 
but many of them are becoming 
better informed on the subject. 
Articles on various aspects of 
Catholic education appear in the 
Catholic press and _ periodicals, 
and sometimes in the secular 
press. Books such as Father Neil 
McCluskey’s Catholic Viewpoint 
on Education, Father Leo Ward's 
New Life in Catholic Schools and 
his latest book, Religion in All the 
Schools, will no doubt, be read 
by many lay Catholics and dis- 
cussed in conferences. 

These books are not trite re- 
statements of the need for religion 
in education. They come to grip 
with some real problems Catholic 
education faces in this country 
today. No one can read books of 
this type without getting a better 
knowledge of education in gener- 
al and Catholic education in par- 
ticular. 
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One way for the laity to be- 
come better acquainted with the 
problems of Catholic education is 
to participate in the solution of 
these problems. It seems quite 
obvious that the more the laity 
are brought into the solution of 
our educational problems, the 
more interested they will become 
in Catholic education. 

There is little doubt that 
schools in the future will make 
greater use of audio-visual mater- 
ials, teaching machines, language 
laboratories and other mechanic- 
al aids to learning. Such equip- 
ment is costly and will not be 
equally available to all schools. 
On the other hand, one of these 
aids to learning which should be 
within the reach of practically 
every school is one or several 
television sets. Educational tele- 
vision is already in use, but only 
in its infancy. 

The particular advantage that 
educational television offers is 
the master-teacher concept of 
teaching. This means that an ex- 
pert teacher will be given ade- 
quate time to prepare a lesson, 
with whatever equipment is nec- 
essary. In science, equipment 
could be used which would not 
be available to the average school 
and, in some cases, not available 
to any school. 

In this way a type of instruc- 
tion of superior quality and at 
less cost than any other means 
could be made available to stu- 
dents in large or small commun- 
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ities. For the Catholic school, nev- 
er oversupplied with funds, edu- 
cational television would seem to 
hold out the promises of a qual- 
ity of instruction it could not ob- 
tain by itself. 

With approximately half of the 
Catholic children in grades one 
to 12 in public schools, any dis- 
cussion of Catholic education will 
have to take into account the re- 
ligious instruction of these chil- 
dren. The Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine is the official or- 
ganization for such work. By can- 
on law the Confraternity is to be 
established in every parish. The 
national center was set up in 
Washington, D.C., in 1935. Since 
that time the movement has 
shown a constant growth. The 
year 1946 is the first year in 
which reasonably accurate figures 
are available for the number of 
children under instruction in the 
CCD program. The number in 
1946 was 812,998. In 1960 the 
number increased to 3,301,401, 
over four times as many children. 

Numbers alone do not tell the 
whole story of the CCD. Since 
the amount of time available for 
religious instruction of public 
school children is much less than 
for children in Catholic schools, 
the Confraternity has sought the 
most efficient ways of accomp- 
lishing its work. The result is a 
wealth of excellent teaching ma- 
terials. These include: textbooks, 
graded for all levels of the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools; 
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magazines, again for both levels; 
teacher manuals, recordings and 
other audio-visual aids and charts; 
tests, recreational materials and 
games; missals and prayer books, 
and publications for the parents 
of Catholic children in public 
schools. 

The aim of the CCD program 
is to have the children live their 
religion rather than learn the cate- 
chism by rote. Training programs 
are established whereby teachers 
are given instruction not only in 
doctrine and allied fields, but also 
in methods of teaching. 

The spiritual formation of the 
instructors is stressed, because 
without it they cannot inspire 
their pupils to live thoroughly 
Christian lives. Another import- 
ant feature is the attempt to un- 
derstand the psychology of the 
public school pupil, which is not 
always the same as the child 
growing up in a Catholic school 
environment. 

I would not claim that the part- 
time religious instruction of pub- 
lic school children is equivalent 
to a Catholic school training. 
Nevertheless, since about half of 
our Catholic children are in pub- 
lic schools and the proportion is 
growing, it is most encouraging 
to note that the number of chil- 
dren reached by the CCD pro- 
gram is constantly increasing. 

In conclusion, the question 
might well be asked: How can 
one take an optimistic view of 
Catholic education and at the 


same time admit that the propor- 
tion of children in Catholic 
schools in the future will be less 
than it is today? 

We must remember that Cath- 
olic schools serve a twofold pur- 
pose. They provide an education 
under religious auspices for those 
who attend them. These schools 
have given, and will continue to 
give, to the Church a body of 
practical and reasonably well-in- 
formed members who will be the 
backbone of the Church in the 
United States. The Catholic 
school also stands for a principle. 
The principle is that religion has 
a place in education, and this in 
the face of a progressive secular- 
ization of public education. 

So long as the Catholic school 
exists it will be a reminder to our 
fellow citizens that there is an ap- 
proach to the problem of educa- 
tion other than the purely secular 
system in which most of our cit- 
izens are now being educated. 
There is hope that it will grad- 
ually dawn on our fellow citizens 
that the public school of today 
is no longer neutral in matters of 
religion. It is more and more 
favoring one group — the sec- 
ularists. 

Once this idea is fully grasped 
by the religious people of the 
United States, it might be possible 
to find a way in which religion 
can be put back into the public 
school in a manner that will be 
fair to all who want it — but not 
forcing it on those who do not. 
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It All Started With a Hungry Monkey 


Condensed from Marriage 


IDS ARE always creating the 
weirdest complications, as 

I always say to anyone who 

will listen and, frankly, there are 
few who will. Take our Steven. 
I doubt if you would, but if lively 
seven-year-old freckle-faced boys 
appeal to you, consider this a 
firm offer. I might even throw in 
a few bucks to sweeten the deal. 

To give you the whole story, I 
have to go back when Steven was 
bitten by a monkey a few months 
after he was hit by the car. The 
monkey bit him while we were 
on vacation at Lake George. We 
immediately cancelled the vaca- 
tion and drove back 200 miles to 
get our family doctor. Steven 
seemed all right but we had no 
idea what might result from a 
monkey bite and, knowing Stev- 
en, we had every right to expect 
the worst. 

Our regular doctor was on va- 
cation, so we were referred to a 
new young doctor whom I phon- 
ed at once. He told me frankly to 
give him an hour or two as he 
had never had a case of monkey 
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bite and wanted to look it up in 
his medical journals. This sound- 
ed grim and my wife and I were 
a bit frightened. We sat Steven 
in front of the TV and watched 
the clock. The other kids were 
out selling admissions to look at 
the boy who got bit by a monkey, 
and they were getting from 2 to 
5 cents a look. 

Steven sat there quietly for a 
while. Then suddenly he asked if 
we had any bananas in the house, 
and this put us into a real panic. 
We had often referred to him as 
a monkey (lovingly I assure you), 
but the prospect of him turning 
into one in front of our eyes was 
unsettling. Finally we got to the 
doctor, who calmed us down and 
gave Steven a few shots, and we 
took him home where I had a few 
shots myself. 

We had no occassion to bring 
Steven to this doctor again until 
last week when Steven was bitten 
by a dog. As we thought of this 
doctor as the 


bite-doctor, we 
brought Steven there again. 
The doctor wanted to see 
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Steven several evenings later at 
6:30 p.m.; so I arranged to catch 
the 5:19 commuter train from the 
city, which would give me just 
about enough time to rush home, 
pick up Steven, and get to the 
doctor’s office. 

Unfortunately, when I got to 
the station at home I discovered 
I had somehow left my car keys in 
the office. But there was a dup- 
licate set at home. The nearest 
phone was in a bar across the 
street. So I went into the bar, 
phoned my wife, suggested she 
put Steven and a duplicate set 
of keys in a taxi, and send him to 
meet me in front of the bar, at 
which time he and I would trans- 
fer to my car and, with luck, 
still be on time for the appoint- 
ment. 

Of course, this appointment 
meant I would miss the Little 
League game which I, as a direc- 
tor of the League and father of 
a boy on one of the teams, was 
expected to attend. But I figured 
I could explain easily enough. 

Unfortunately, as I left the bar, 
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preoccupied with my thoughts, I 
didn't notice the step, and I trip- 
ped and fell flat on my face in 
front of the place. At that exact 
moment a station wagon full of 
kids in Little League uniforms 
passed, all of whom knew me and 
all of whom noted, as did the 
manager and coaches, that I was 
stumbling out of a bar in broad 
daylight. 

I dusted myself off and in a 
moment the cab came along and 
out jumped Steven. The whole 
business had taken longer than I 
had thought, so we were already 
late for the appointment. I grab- 
bed Steven, and we rushed across 
the highway to my car. Just as 
I reached the car, | became aware 
of two things. One was that I had 
forgotten to pay the cab driver 
who was honking furiously across 
the highway. Two was that a 
policeman was standing with one 
foot on my bumper filling out a 
parking ticket. 

When the policeman witnessed 
this peculiar race from the taxi 
with a small boy, he became more 
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interested in the case, figuring, 
I suppose, that I was either a kid- 
naper or I had just held wu» the 
cab driver or, possibly, both. All 
in addition to a violation of Sec- 
tion 4 of the Parking Ordinance. 
His face was a study in suspicion. 

“What's going on?” he asked. 

Being a very simple straightfor- 
ward guy, I knew that the best 
thing to do was to tell him the 
plain, unvarnished truth. 

“I was in a hurry to get my 
son to a doctor’s appointment,” I 
said. “He was bitten by a dog 

“Say no more,” he interrupted. 
He spun around to a police patrol 
car parked nearby, and the car 
roared up. 

“Quick!” He snapped to the 
other officer. “Kid’s been bit by a 
dog. Call in an emergency.” He 
wheeled around to us. “Get in! 
We'll have him there in no time.” 

He almost pushed the two of 
us into the police car. The siren 
went on, the red light started 
flashing, and we tore onto the 
highway. I tried to protest. I tried 


to explain. They just wouldn't 
listen. They knew a distraught 
father when they saw one, and 
no matter how I started to give 
them the facts, they would not 
listen. 

Not to me. But just as we roar- 
ed up in front of the doctor’s of- 
fice Steven spoke up for the first 
time. And they listened. Oh yes, 
they listened to him. 

“Daddy,” he said, “Was it four 
days ago or five days ago that 
the dog bit me?” 

This is being written from a 
secret hideout where I am trying 
to figure it all out. If I ever so 
much as fail to give the proper 
hand signal in that town, those 
police will see I am sent to prison 
for life. No doubt by now the taxi 
cab company has a warrant out 
for me. And I am probably due 
for court-martial at Little League 
or whatever they do to men de- 
clared bad examples for boys. 

And Steven? 

Why, he’s just fine. A sore rear 
end, perhaps, but otherwise just 
fine, thank you. ttt 
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CATHOLICS 
ON THE 
SECULAR 
CAMPUS 


For many decades to come 


the majority of college- 


in the United States attend 

non-Catholic colleges and 
universities. For every three 
Catholics enrolled in a Catholic 
school we find at least five at- 
tend state, private, aand Protes- 
tant-related institutions. 

Our most reliable estimates put 
more than 500,200 Catholics in 
secular schools and a total of 
300,400, about 80 percent of them 
Catholics, attending the 265 col- 
leges and universities operating 


Me: Caruo ic college students 


“Catholics on Campus,” 


trained Catholics will be 
products of secular colleges 
and universities 
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under Church auspices. 

Twenty-five years ago Catho- 
lic schools enrolled the majority 
of Catholics continuing their edu- 
cation beyond high school. Today 
this situation is reversed and we 
may expect the proportion in sec- 
ular schools to increase during 
the next decade. By 1970 we may 
see nearly 900,000 Catholics in 
secular schools with perhaps 400,- 
000 of their co-religionists in 
Catholic colleges. 

To get a realistic picture of the 
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problem facing the Church in this 
area we must not pretend that 
somehow this situation will 
change in the near future. We are 
speaking about 1960 and 1970 
and 1980, and we might as well 
acknowledge that neither the vo- 
cations nor the financial support 
which might restore the former 
balance seem to be anywhere on 
the horizon. 

For many years to come we 
will count more Catholic young 
people at N.Y.U. than at Notre 
Dame. In fact, even today we 
find more Catholics at N.Y.U.— 
10,000—than at any Catholic uni- 
versity in the world. 

In the light of Catholic edu- 
cational principles this is not the 
ideal arrangement. Traditionally 
the Catholic ideal has been “ev- 
ery Catholic child in a Catholic 
school” at every educational 
level. The bishops realize, how- 
ever, that such attendance is not 
always feasible and that the lop- 
sided growth of public higher ed- 
ucation appears inevitable. For 
many decades to come the major- 
ity of college-trained Catholics 
will be products of secular col- 
leges and universities. 

What are some of the major 
reasons which impel the majority 
of Catholics to attend non-Cath- 
olic rather than Catholic colleges? 
Motives vary from student to stu- 
dent. I am personally convinced, 
however, that only a small minor- 
ity deliberately chooses _ this 
course to escape the spiritual ad- 


vantages and Christian milieu of 
the Catholic campus. 

Economic reasons probably ac- 
count for more decisions to attend 
state and municipal schools than 
any others. The difference be- 
tween tuition and fees at a Cath- 
olic college and a public institu- 
tion may easily exceed $1,000 a 
year. This dollar difference may 
well mean the difference between 
going to college or not. 

A recent study by the College 
Life Insurance Company of 
America points up the cost dif- 
ferential between private and 
public colleges. The study com- 
puted average minimum ex- 
penses for one year (tuition, fees, 
room, board, and other normal 
expenses) at 400 institutions. At 
the University of Notre Dame 
this amounted to $2,750 while at 
Indiana University it was $1,775. 
At St. Mary’s College in South 
Bend the figure was $3,100 
whereas at tax-supported Purdue 
it was only $1,750. 

I now have five children be- 
tween two and nine years of age. 
If a college education at a private 
school away from home costs at 
least $2,500 a year in 1960 we 
need not doubt the U.S. Office 
of Education estimates that this 
will approach $4,600 a year by 
1970. Tuition and fees at private 
colleges jumped 165 percent in 
the past nine years. 

I may find myself trying to 
support three children in college 
at the same time ($13,800) with 
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the other two attending a tuition- 
financed Catholic high school. If 
none of my children enters the 
religious life, and if all complete 
college, I would have to produce 
approximately $92,000 for tuition, 
room and board, books, transpor- 
tation, etc., to provide a higher 
education under Catholic aus- 
pices. I have 10 years to accum- 
ulate this fund on a college pro- 
fessor’s salary. Should we have 
more children or should any of 
them wish to continue in grad- 
uate or professional school, my 
costs would go even higher. 
From personal experience I 
know the real advantages of a 
Catholic college education. But 
barring some national scholarship 
assistance for those choosing pri- 
vate schools, I see now that the 
only financially possible course 
will be to send my sons and 
daughters to the same state uni- 
versity where I am myself em- 
ployed. They can live at home 
and pay a nominal semester fee. 
Some people fail to stop to 
calculate the total costs of pro- 
viding a college education for the 
children of a middle-income fam- 
ily. The choice which most Cath- 
olic parents must make is not be- 
tween a Catholic university and 
another private school such as 
Harvard or Vassar. The choice 
boils down to a public university 
or no higher education at all. 
Tuition at a school such as 
M.L.T. has risen to $1,600 a year 
and most of the better private 
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schools must levy an annual tui- 
tion of more than $1,000. Only 
state colleges and universities of- 
fering bargain rate education for 
state residents bring the cost of 
higher education within the 
budgets of most families earning 
less than $10,000 a year. 

One proposed solution to the 
ballooning costs of college is the 
wider use of loan funds. Under 
some plans students may borrow 
as much as $5,000 to complete 
their education. But such a solu- 
tion can also add to many peo- 
ple’s problems. Few girls bring a 
dowry to the altar these days; a 
girl with a B.A. degree and a 
debt of séveral thousand dollars 
might find her marital prospects 
dim indeed. Even a man planning 
a career in, say, social work or 
high school teaching might find 
repayments on a loan for his pre- 
vious education impossible to 
meet if he were financing a home, 
furnishings, and a young family 
at the same time. What makes 
good sense for the medical stu- 
dent who can expect above- 
average income for most of his 
professional life may become a 
heavy burden for the average col- 
lege graduate. 

Some Catholic young people 
choose secular schools in order 
to follow particular and special- 
ized curricula. For example, no 
Catholic school offers accredit- 
ed programs in agriculture, for- 
estry, optometry, or veterinary 
medicine. Anyone going into 
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these and other specialized fields 
has no choice but to head for a 
state school. The handful of Cath- 
olic medical, dental, and engi- 
neering schools could not begin 
to accommodate the number of 
Catholics preparing for careers 
in these fields. 

On the graduate level the 
Catholic student, whether the 
product of a Catholic or secular 
college must often look to non- 
Catholic institutions to provide 
the training he needs for the mas- 
ter’s and Ph.D. 

Of the 83,439 doctorates grant- 
ed by American universities dur- 
ing the ten years 1948-1958 only 
2354 were conferred by Catholic 
institutions. All the Catholic grad- 
uate schools put together—Cath- 
olic University, Notre Dame, St. 
Louis, Fordham, Loyola, etc.— 
gave fewer Ph.D.’s during this 
decade than a single secular 
school such as Cornell. 

Prestige and reputation also en- 
ter into the plans of many col- 
lege-bound students and_ their 
parents. It is easy to dismiss this 
as an unworthy motive; however, 
we should make a further inves- 
tigation of the type of prestige 
sought before passing judgment. 
If social prestige is the deciding 
factor in college selection, we 
may as well admit that the stu- 
dent will probably offer precious 
little leadership in the Catholic 
community after graduation. 

On the other hand, we would 
be closing our eyes to the facts 


of academic life if we did not ad- 
mit that academic prestige counts 
heavily for those preparing for 
careers in college teaching, re- 
search, corporation administra- 
tion, and some other fields. Some 
universities, particularly those in 
the Ivy League, combine the fac- 
ulty, libraries, research facilities, 
endowments, and other ingredi- 
ents which go to make up high 
academic prestige. 

Serious students and their ad- 
visers know that the quality and 
prestige of an undergraduate de- 
gree influence selection in the 
matter of graduate school fellow- 
ships, research grants, major pro- 
fessors and the like. We may de- 
plore much of this as academic 
snobbishness but the same rea- 
sons which move religious orders 
to send their top men to Ivy 
League or Big Ten schools for 
their Ph.D.’s move Catholic par- 
ents who can foot the bill to 
send their sons and daughters to 
the “best” schools. 

Many other factors influence 
the choice of a college, such as 
scholarship aid, family tradition, 
athletics, previous choice by close 
friends, repugnance to the heavi- 
ly classical and Latinist curricula 
at some Catholic colleges, lower 
admission requirements at some 
state universities. 

To these reasons and especial- 
ly to the financial reason we may 
add the fact that Catholics gen- 
erally raise larger families than 
their non-Catholic neighbors. So- 
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the other two attending a tuition- 
financed Catholic high school. If 
none of my children enters the 
religious life, and if all complete 
college, I would have to produce 
approximately $92,000 for tuition, 
room and board, books, transpor- 
tation, etc., to provide a higher 
education under Catholic aus- 
pices. I have 10 years to accum- 
ulate this fund on a college pro- 
fessor’s salary. Should we have 
more children or should any of 
them wish to continue in grad- 
uate or professional school, my 
costs would go even higher. 
From personal experience I 
know the real advantages of a 
Catholic college education. But 
barring some national scholarship 
assistance for those choosing pri- 
vate schools, I see now that the 
only financially possible course 
will be to send my sons and 
daughters to the same state uni- 
versity where I am myself em- 
ployed. They can live at home 
and pay a nominal semester fee. 
Some people fail to stop to 
calculate the total costs of pro- 
viding a college education for the 
children of a middle-income fam- 
ily. The choice which most Cath- 
olic parents must make is not be- 
tween a Catholic university and 
another private school such as 
Harvard or Vassar. The choice 
boils down to a public university 
or no higher education at all. 
Tuition at a school such as 
M.LT. has risen to $1,600 a year 
and most of the better private 
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schools must levy an annual tui- 
tion of more than $1,000. Only 
state colleges and universities of- 
fering bargain rate education for 
state residents bring the cost of 
higher education within the 
budgets of most families earning 
less than $10,000 a year. 

One proposed solution to the 
ballooning costs of college is the 
wider use of loan funds. Under 
some plans students may borrow 
as much as $5,000 to complete 
their education. But such a solu- 
tion can also add to many peo- 
ple’s problems. Few girls bring a 
dowry to the altar these days; a 
girl with a B.A. degree and a 
debt of séveral thousand dollars 
might find her marital prospects 
dim indeed. Even a man planning 
a career in, say, social work or 
high school teaching might find 
repayments on a loan for his pre- 
vious education impossible to 
meet if he were financing a home, 
furnishings, and a young family 
at the same time. What makes 
good sense for the medical stu- 
dent who can expect above- 
average income for most of his 
professional life may become a 
heavy burden for the average col- 
lege graduate. 

Some Catholic young people 
choose secular schools in order 
to follow particular and special- 
ized curricula. For example, no 
Catholic school offers accredit- 
ed programs in agriculture, for- 
estry, optometry, or veterinary 
medicine. Anyone going into 
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these and other specialized fields 
has no choice but to head for a 
state school. The handful of Cath- 
olic medical, dental, and engi- 
neering schools could not begin 
to accommodate the number of 
Catholics preparing for careers 
in these fields. 

On the graduate level the 
Catholic student, whether the 
product of a Catholic or secular 
college must often look to non- 
Catholic institutions to provide 
the training he needs for the mas- 
ter’s and Ph.D. 

Of the 83,439 doctorates grant- 
ed by American universities dur- 
ing the ten years 1948-1958 only 
2354 were conferred by Catholic 
institutions. All the Catholic grad- 
uate schools put together—Cath- 
olic University, Notre Dame, St. 
Louis, Fordham, Loyola, etc.— 
gave fewer Ph.D.’s during this 
decade than a single secular 
school such as Cornell. 

Prestige and reputation also en- 
ter into the plans of many col- 
lege-bound students and_ their 
parents. It is easy to dismiss this 
as an unworthy motive; however, 
we should make a further inves- 
tigation of the type of prestige 
sought before passing judgment. 
If social prestige is the deciding 
factor in college selection, we 
may as well admit that the stu- 
dent will probably offer precious 
little leadership in the Catholic 
community after graduation. 

On the other hand, we would 
be closing our eyes to the facts 
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of academic life if we did not ad- 
mit that academic prestige counts 
heavily for those preparing for 
careers in college teaching, re- 
search, corporation administra- 
tion, and some other fields. Some 
universities, particularly those in 
the Ivy League, combine the fac- 
ulty, libraries, research facilities, 
endowments, and other ingredi- 
ents which go to make up high 
academic prestige. 

Serious students and their ad- 
visers know that the quality and 
prestige of an undergraduate de- 
gree influence selection in the 
matter of graduate school fellow- 
ships, research grants, major pro- 
fessors and the like. We may de- 
plore much of this as academic 
snobbishness but the same rea- 
sons which move religious orders 
to send their top men to Ivy 
League or Big Ten schools for 
their Ph.D.’s move Catholic par- 
ents who can foot the bill to 
send their sons and daughters to 
the “best” schools. 

Many other factors influence 
the choice of a college, such as 
scholarship aid, family tradition, 
athletics, previous choice by close 
friends, repugnance to the heavi- 
ly classical and Latinist curricula 
at some Catholic colleges, lower 
admission requirements at some 
state universities. 

To these reasons and especial- 
ly to the financial reason we may 
add the fact that Catholics gen- 
erally raise larger families than 
their non-Catholic neighbors. So- 
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ciologists tell us that the aver- 
age Catholic family may have as 
many as one more child than the 
non-Catholic family in a similar 
age and income bracket. A Cath- 
olic college education for an only 
child may be a financial possi- 
bility but not for a basketball or 
baseball team of children. 

Many Catholic parents have 
also been paying double educa- 
tional costs through 12 years of 
parochial schools while their 
neighbors have been accumulat- 
ing a college education fund. 
High school tuition runs as high 
as $250 a year per student for 
some Catholic families. 

If you yourself are attending 
or will soon be attending a secu- 
lar college, you should be mature 
enough to realize that you will 
face certain dangers to your faith 
which you might not meet on a 
Catholic campus. Of course, if 
you are a poorly informed Cath- 
olic you will find your faith en- 
dangered wherever you go. 
What your fellow Catholics at 
St. Mary's and Georgetown and 
Loyola absorb from the religious 
environment, the faculty mem- 
bers both lay and religious, the 
annual retreat, the theology 
courses, you must dig out for 
yourself through the facilities of 
the Newman Club, your supple- 
mentary reading program, and 
your personal religious practices. 
You will discover that most of 
your classmates are non-Catholics 
although the percentage of Cath- 
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olics in the student body may 
vary from two to 67 percent (at 
the University of Southwestern 
Louisiana) with the average be- 
ing about 15 percent. Typically 
the percentage of Catholics on 
the faculty compares unfavorably 
with that of the student body. At 
one Big Ten university Catholics 
comprise about 21 percent of the 
students but less than two per- 
cent of the teaching staff. 

You may expect to encounter 
a wider spectrum of humanity on 
a secular campus than you would 
on a Catholic one. A state uni- 
versity faculty may include ag- 
nostics, Christian Scientists, Mos- 
lems, secularists, Catholics, ex- 
priests, pacifists, retired army of- 
ficers, Unitarians, Freemasons, 
fundamentalists, Socialists. 
Among your classmates you may 
meet Texans, Mormons, country 
boys, Hindus, Jews, idealists, so- 
phisticates, Anglo-Catholics, 
prudes, and libertines. 

Some unprepared Catholics 
come to accept the moral rela- 
tivism implied in the confusion of 
beliefs which surround them. 
Finding it hard to discount the 
weight of attractive personalities, 


these Catholics tend to dilute 
their religious positions when 
they discover professors and 


roommates who hold theological 
and moral positions far from their 
own. 

One thing you will learn soon- 
er or later, however, is that once 
a person steps out of his field of 
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competence his views may be no 
more valid than those of a man 
on the street. Years of association 
with my colleagues on a state 
university faculty have convinced 
me that very often the specialist 
is actually less well informed in 
many controversial areas than a 
barber, or mailman, or bartender. 

This stands to reason. Just to 
keep abreast of his own field of 
specialization — physics, biology, 
engineering, or whatever — he 
must severly limit his reading and 
study to his own and closely re- 
lated fields. A particular profes- 
sor’s opinions on political science, 
economics, or theology may be 
infantile. If he did not hold a 
Ph.D. and deserve the title of 
professor, you would dismiss his 
views as silly and uninformed. 

This is not to deny that you 
will find convinced agnostics or 
even militant atheists on secular 
campuses. But to discover more 
than two or three outspoken 
critics of religion among a fac- 
ulty of 1000 would be above par. 
You should prepare yourself 
against the subtle attacks of rela- 
tivism and secularism rather than 
outright attacks on your faith 
and Church. These attitudes do 
far more harm since they often 
go undetected. 

You can lose your faith at a 
state university. We have few re- 
liable surveys on the subject of 
faith mortality in non-Catholic 
schools and probably never will 
have because of the variables and 
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the difficulty of obtaining reli- 
able data. 

One recent study of Harvard 
and Radcliffe undergraduates 
showed that 21 percent of the 
Catholic undergraduates had left 
their faith compared to 25 per- 
cert of the Jews and 39 percent 
of the Protestants. Oddly enough, 
40 percent of the apostates said 
they intended to raise their chil- 
dren in the faith they had left. 

Newman chaplains sometimes 
observe that those students who 
lose their faith on secular cam- 
puses do so more because of the 
Ten Commandments than the 
Apostles’ Creed. The Harvard 
survey indicated that among all 
respondents only seven percent 
disapproved of birth control, 14 
percent disapproved of divorce, 
18 percent disapproved of legal- 
ized abortion, 21 percent disap- 
proved of premarital intercourse. 
Clearly, as Dean Hugh Scott 
Taylor of Princeton has said, the 
secular college is “no milieu for 
the lukewarm Catholics.” 

At the same time we should 
point out that a large percentage 
of Catholics in the 18 to 30 age 
group abandon their faith in fac- 
tories, offices, the armed forces, 
and homes. Many return to the 
Church once the moral impera- 
tives of Catholicism seem less de- 
manding as they approach mid- 
dle age. Not every expression of 
postadolescent rebellion can be 
laid on the doorstep of the secular 
college. ttt 


of crying for nothing. 


One of the advantages of being a woman is that you're never accused 


One of the surest ways to get your son to step into your shoes is to buy 
yourself a new pair that fit him. 


All a man has to do to humor his boss is to offer to do the dishes for her. 


A lot of men have to hand it to their wives—they know they'd get their 


money an yway. 


— 


A contented neighborhood is one 
where all the neighbors share their secrets 
and their garden tools. 


If you want to discover the power of 
a smile, see what it can do for you when 
you look in the mirror first thing in the 
morning. 


Middle age has set in when a man 
starts making up excuses to do nothing. 


Wife—a person who can look into a man’s mind and find the next 
thought he is going to put in it. 


A small town is a place where balance counts, and most people in 
addition to the bank manager know what it is. 


All a man has to do to get special attention from his wife is to offer 
her his portion of the bedroom clothes closet. 


Distance is a relative matter, especially when they find out that you’ve 


come into money. 
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Why Children Become Delinquent 


Excerpted from the book 
John M. Gran 


This is the second of three articles by Mr. Gran on the causes of ju- 
venile delinquency. The first article, last month, answered the question 
“Who is delinquent?” This article presents a case history of ddiaieite 
cy and the third article will suggest what can be done about it. 


Part II: The Forsaken One 


HE’s yust like her mother. 
She'll never be anything 
different.” 

Helen had heard these words 
from her grandmother's lips over 
and over again ever since she was 
a small girl. As long as she could 
remember, whenever she did 
something which displeased her 


John M. Gran has had 27 years’ 
experience as a classroom teacher 
and as principal of several junior 
and senior high schools in St. Paul, 
Minn. For the past 13 years he has 
served as a special consultant to the 
juvenile division of the St. Paul 
Police Department, and currently is 
special adviser to the judge of the 
gue court of Ramsey County, 
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grandmother, her grandmother 
would say, without any variation 
of the words or of the tone of 
her voice: 

“She’s just like her mother. 
She'll never be anything differ- 
ent.” 

At first, as a small child, she 
would protest vehemently, “No, 
no, no, I will not be like her!” 
But as she got older, she would 
clench her fingers into a tight 
fist and walk out of her grand- 
mother’s presence. If her father 
were there, however, he would 
make her come back and apolo- 

ze. 

“No use making her apologize,” 
her grandmother would say. 


“Why Children Become Delinquent,” copyright 1960 by John M. Gran, 
published at $3.95 by Helicon Press, 
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“She’s just like her mother. She'll 
never be anything different.” 

Helen had never known her 
mother or what her mother had 
done that was so wrong. She al- 
ways lived with her father and 
her grandmother. However, she 
knew her mother was still alive. 
Every now and then, when they 
thought Helen was asleep, her 
grandmother her father 
would talk about her mother. 
Then Helen would sneak softly 
to within hearing distance, to lis- 
ten. The conversation would be 
brief: 

“Alfred, you're drinking too 
much,” the grandmother would 
say to Helen’s father. 

Every night her grandmother 
told her father the same thing: 
“Alfred, you're drinking too 
much.” And every night, after din- 
ner, her father would go to the 
refrigerator, get a cold bottle of 
wine, sit in the big chair before 
the bay window and drink. Af- 
ter about an hour, he would get 
another bottle. That is when her 
grandmother would say in the 
same monotonous way: 

“Alfred, you're drinking too 
much.” 

Sometimes her father would ig- 
nore her grandmother and just go 
on drinking; but sometimes he 
would say, as if to account for 
drinking too much, “I saw her 
again today.” 

“Why do you keep going 
there?” 

“I can’t help it.” 
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There would be a pause, and 
then her would say: 

“Up to her old tricks, no doubt.” 

That is all there would be to 
the conversation. Helen would 
wait hopefully for many long 
minutes, but nothing more would 
be said. Then she would sneak 
back to bed and cry herself to 
sleep. Sometimes, if she were not 
too sleepy, she would be awaken- 
ed later by the sound of her 
grandmother helping her father 
up the steps to bed. Then she 
would listen to her father’s rau- 
cous snore until she fell asleep 
again. 

She knew what her mother 
looked like. She had seen some 
snapshots of her. She knew they 
were of her mother, for she could 
see herself in her mother’s face. 
The pictures were in an envelope 
in a drawer of her father’s dress- 
er. On rainy days, when she 
could not play outside, or at 
other times when she would be 
especially lonely and her grand- 
mother would be busy in the 
kitchen, she would sneak into her 
father’s room and look at the pic- 
tures. There were only three of 
them, but they showed an oc- 
casion when her mother and her 
father were together and appar- 
ently very happy, for they were 
arm in arm and laughing gaily. 
Although she went back to the 
snapshots on every possible oc- 
casion, they made her very sad; 
for they provoked a longing deep 
inside ieee that she did not know 
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how to satisfy or to allay. 

By the time Helen was 14 
years old, these moods of lone- 
liness became more and more fre- 
quent and more and more pro- 
nounced. One evening, when she 
was feeling particularly despon- 
dent, she decided to try some of 
her father’s wine. 

On this particular day her fa- 
ther had fallen asleep in his chair 
much earlier than usual. It was 
a Saturday and he had started 
drinking early in the afternoon. 
Her grandmother was in bed with 
a “sick headache,” so Helen had 
to help her father to bed. When 
she had removed his shoes and 
covered him, she went to her 
grandmother's room to see if she 
could be of any help. 

“No, just let me be,” her grand- 
mother said. 

“Can I get you something to 
eat, or something for your head?” 

“Go away and let me be,” her 
grandmother replied impatiently. 

Downstairs, the house was in 
the semi-darkness of late autumn 
twilight. Helen sat in her fa- 
ther’s chair and looked out the 
window. The house was silent, 
except for the snoring of her fa- 
ther and an occasional soft moan 
from her grandmother’s room. 
After about 20 minutes, she went 
back to her grandmother’s room. 

“Are you sure I can’t do some- 
thing for you, Granny?” she ask- 
ed. 

“Why can’t you let me alone 
when I ask you?” her grandmoth- 
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er complained. “Where is your 
father?” 

“In bed.” 

“Then go to bed yourself and 
quit bothering me.” 

Helen went downstairs again 
and sat in her father’s chair. As 
she looked out the window and 
watched the houses across the 
street light up for the evening 
meal, she thought of the happy 
families that occupied them. She 
was the only one in the neighbor- 
hood without a mother—the only 
one without brothers or sisters— 
she was the only one who was all 
alone. She didn’t even have a 
television. 

It was then that the idea of 
trying her father’s wine occurred 
to her. It seemed to relieve his 
sorrow; why not hers? She went 
to the refrigerator, but there was 
no wine there. Then she went to 
the basement, where her father 
always kept a case of wine, and 
brought up a bottle. 

She tried just a sip, drinking 
directly from the bottle, as she 
had seen her father do. It tasted 
good. No wonder her father liked 
it. She took another sip. Then 
she took a drink. It not only tast- 
ed good; it made her feel good 
too, warm and relaxed. She won- 
dered why people objected to 
drinking; why, instead, didn’t they 
urge people to drink? After all, 
it made you feel good, and what 
is life for if it isn’t for feeling 
good? She had never felt better. 
She held the bottle up and let 
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the light from outside shine 
through it. It was golden and rich- 
looking. Muscatel, it said on the 
label. Muscatel — that was a nice- 
sounding name. She wondered 
what it meant. She also wondered 
why her grandmother didn’t drink 
wine. It would make her feel 
good. She would forget her trou- 
bles. She'd probably get rid of 
her headache. She took another 
sip and put the bottle down. She 
felt drowsy, so she closed her 
eyes. In a moment she feel fast 
asleep. 

Some time later she was awak- 
ened by the voice of Al Songaard, 
the man next door, calling for his 
dog. Then she heard footsteps on 
the front porch and a knock on 
the door. When she opened the 
door, Mr. Songaard asked, 

“Have you seen Cinder — our 
dog?” 

“No, I haven't.” 

“I can't understand where he is. 
He always comes when I call.” 

“Maybe he’s in someone's 
house.” 

“That’s what I think. But Kar- 
en and Bobby won't go to bed 
until I find him. They’re just sick. 
They think something’s happened 
to him. And I don’t want to leave 
them alone in the house while I 
go looking about the neighbor- 
hood. My wife is at work, you 
see.” 

Helen didn’t know very much 
about the Songaards. They were 
recent neighbors, having moved 
in but a month ago. All she knew 
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was that they were a young 
couple with two children and a 
dog. 

“Perhaps I could sit with your 
children while you look for your 
dog,” she said. 

“Could you? That would be a 
real help.” 

“Just a moment. I'll check with 
my parents.” 

Cautiously, she made her way 
up the stairs. Once again she 
paused and listened. Finally, she 
discerned the soft breathing of 
her grandmother, under her fa- 
ther’s heavy snore. No point in 
waking them, she thought. She 
made her way downstairs again. 

“It's okay with them,” she re- 

rted. 

“Oh good,” Mr. Songaard said. 

Helen locked the front door be- 
hind her and took the key. 

Inside the house next door it 
was bright and cheerful, in mark- 
ed contrast to her house. 

“The television is on in the next 
room, if you care to watch. Bobby 
is watching. This is Karen.” 

Karen had been at the door, 
waiting for her dad. She clung 
to his leg as he introduced her. 

“Karen, this is the girl next 
door. She is going to stay with 
you while I go find Cinder. Isn’t 
that nice?” 

“I want to go, too,” Karen said, 
still clinging. 

“No, you must stay here with 
Bobby and with — what was your 
name?” 

“Helen.” 
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“Yes. You must stay with Helen. 
Helen is a nice girl, and if it 
weren't for her, Daddy wouldn't 
be able to go out and find Cin- 
der.” 

“Do you think you'll find him, 
Daddy?” Karen asked, looking up 
at her father and still clinging. 

“Of course he will,” Helen said, 
stooping down to Karen’s height. 
“Now you come with me while 
we watch the TV and let your 
daddy go find Cinder. Cinder is 
probably waiting for your daddy 
to come and get him. You don't 
want to keep him waiting, do 
you?” 

Convinced, Karen accepted 
Helen’s hand and went with her 
to the living room. Her father 
went outside. 

There was a talent show on 
television, and Helen watched it 
with great interest and enjoy- 
ment. It was just as if she were 
in the same room with the per- 
formers. She sat on the sofa with 
Bobby and Karen on either side 
and Ors she was at a fine 
night club watching a floor show. 

After a while, Mr. Songaard re- 
turned with the dog. 

“Cinder is home!” he shouted 
as he released the dog inside the 
door. 

Cinder tore around the house 
is if he had been gone for months, 
and both Karen and Bobby ran 
in pursuit. After a merry chase, 
Mr. Songaard slowed them down. 

“Okay, okay now, okay — time 
for bed.” 
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Gradually, patiently, he weath- 
ered their protests. 

“I want some ice cream,” Kar- 
en insisted. 

“I want some ice cream, too,” 
Bobby demanded. 

“You'll all have some ice cream 
before you go to bed, but first 
you've got to get washed up and 
ready.” 

He helped them wash. He 
helped them undress. He helped 
them get into their sleeping garb. 
And all this he did with patience 
and loving attention, tussling with 
them and laughing with them. 

When they had been readied 
for bed, they all sat down at the 
kitchen table —* Helen included 
— and Mr. Songaard scooped out 
a generous dish of ice cream for 
each. Then, when they had finish- 
ed, they were taken to the bath- 
room once again to brush their 
teeth; and after that, Mr. Son- 
gaard hustled them off to the 
bedroom. But before they crawl- 
ed into bed, they knelt down 
for prayers, and their father join- 
ed them. 

Helen observed all this in for- 
lorn amazement. Such affection 
and happiness she had never 
known, and all this from a father! 


When he tucked them in and 
kissed them goodnight, Mr. Son- 
gaard closed the bedroom door 
and came to where Helen stood 
entranced. 

“It was awfully nice of you to 
help the way you did,” he said. 
“I don’t know what I would have 
done otherwise.” 

“It was nothing, really,” she 
said; and then she realized that 
what she had said did not fit the 
way she felt, and so she added: 
“It was really wonderful — being 
with the children — they are 
wonderful!” 

She wanted to say “and you are 
wonderful, too.” But she didn't, 
for he was saying: “I'd better get 
you home before your parents 
start to wonder what is keeping 

ou. 

“You don’t have to take me 
home,” Helen said. It’s only across 
the yard.” 

“Yes, but a young girl should 
not be out alone after dark. I'll 
see you safely home. It'll only 
take a minute. 

Al locked the door to his house 
and took Helen by the arm as he 
led her along the sidewalk to 
her home, less than 50 yards 
away. On her front porch he 
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waited while she groped for her 
key. 

Sudden! the emptiness of her 
life and the house that awaited 
her overwhelmed Helen. Without 
warning, she threw her arms 
about Al and buried her face in 
his chest. 

“I can’t go in there,” she sob- 
bed. “There’s nothing but mean- 
ness and gloom and nobody loves 
me in there, not even my own 
father.” 

Al was taken aback. This had 
come with a suddenness that 
abashed him. 

“Please take me home with 
you,” she pleaded. “Please.” 

It was the plea of a small child 
starving for love — the love that 
had been denied her by her par- 
ents. It was a cry for affection 
from one forsaken. But to Al Son- 
gaard it was a strange request. 
He was not aware that her ac- 
tion was that of a child emotion- 
ally starved. He was only aware 
that this was no child who was 
clinging to him. Rather, she was 
a well-developed —_ girl in 
her teens whose physical attrac- 
tiveness was apparent as she 
pressed to him. 

“I can't take you home with 
me,” he said. “You know that. 
You have a home and you belong 
there. Now pull yourself together 
and go inside.” 

The statement was logical, 
though brusque, and as far as 
Al was concerned it was the only 
one he could make. To Helen 
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it meant only one thing: rejec- 
tion. His words pressed her more 
deeply into the well of despon- 
dency from which she was strug- 
gling to escape. 

Her hands dropped to her sides 
and she stood motionless for a 
moment. Then she turned back 
to the task of finding the key to 
the house, buried somewhere in 
her handbag. When she had 
found it, she said, “Goodnight.” 

“Goodnight, and thanks again.” 

As Al left the porch and Helen 
entered the house, a face disap- 
peared from the bay window. It 
was the face of Helen’s grand- 
mother, who had been waiting 
for Helen and who had watched 
the episode on the porch with 
satisfaction. As far as the grand- 
mother was concerned, what she 
had seen confirmed all her pre- 
dictions for Helen. 

When Helen entered the front 
room, she was startled by her 
grandmother’s presence. 

“So, I caught you in the act!” 
she exclaimed. “First chance you 
get, you sneak out of the house 
and find yourself a man. You're 
just like your mother — you'll 
never be anything different!” 

All the anger and reprisal that 
Helen had suppressed for so many 

ears erupted now. She became 
lind with passion. 

“You've said that for the last 
time,” she said in a voice hoarse 
with rage. 

She moved toward her grand- 
mother like an animal stalking its 
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prey, her hands poised to strike. 
Her grandmother retreated. 

Don't you threaten me. ['ll 
call your father,” she whined. 

Helen said nothing. She just 
kept advancing toward her grand- 
mother. Frantic, her 
who had been backing toward 
the kitchen, turned and ran to- 
ward the basement door. In so 
doing, she tripped, and as she 
fell her head struck the corner 
of the kitchen table. Her body 
hit the floor like a log, and she 
lay motionless. 

Helen stood above the body 
of the old woman for a few mo- 
ments waiting for her to come 
to. When she did not, Helen 
kneeled beside her. 
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“Granny,” she whispered. 
“Granny.” 

Her grandmother did not re- 
spond. Helen felt her grandmo- 
ther’s pulse, but she could feel 
nothing. She pressed her ear to 
her chest, but she heard nothing. 

“Granny!” Helen screamed, 
shaking her grandmother’s dead 
body. 

But the old woman did not re- 
spond. 

Helen's rage had subsided now, 
and into its place swept fear and 
guilt. Her grandmother was dead, 
and it was her fault. Panic-stric- 
ken, she fled from the house and 
disappeared into the night. 

After six months, the police 
filed the disappearence of Helen 
and the death of her grandmother 
under the classification “unsolv- 
ed.” It wasn’t until five years la- 
ter, when Helen was picked up 
for streetwalking in a nearby city, 
that the details were learned. On 
the night of her disappearance, 
Helen had been given a ride by 
an over-the-road truck driver, one 
of those who specialize in ac- 
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commodating runaway sg Un- 
like Al, he had no scruples about 
teenage girls who wanted love. 
Now, still in her teens, Helen was 
an alcoholic and a prostitute. 


HELEN’s Case illustrates the im- 
portance of love in the life of a 
child. The case underlines the 
fact that a feeling on the part of 
a child that he is not wanted is 
a principal ingredient in delin- 
quency. 

Even though Helen was with- 
out a mother and was handicap- 

d by an inadequate and alco- 
holic father, if her grandmother 
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or father had given her the af- 
fection she craved — and to which 
she was rightfully entitled — she 
most likely would have responded 
a hundredfold and would have 
solved her problem. But con- 
demned to a drab home life, de- 
void of love, with an alcoholic 
father and a grandmother who re- 
sented her, there is little wonder 
that Helen found the burden too 
much to bear. 

It is estimated that more than 
300,000 youngsters are on the run 
in the U.S. These youngsters fre- 
quently are preyed upon by con- 
scienceless adults. ttt 


“Hi, Ed! I just wanted to make sure 
that at dinner tonight you don’t pull that 
‘Why | had the same thing for lunch’!” 
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These parents of six children of 
their own board other children 
too, and accept only handicapped 
or severely retarded youngsters 


Condensed from The Sign 


FEW WEEKS ago, Mrs. Doro- 
A thy Gauchat wrote a friend 
a letter. In it was this para- 
graph: “We would have written 
sooner, but little Donald took a 
bad turn last week and entered 
into eternity quietly and peaceful- 
ly Saturday evening. Pray to him 
for us.” 

Donald was a nine-month-old 
boy, a critical hydrocephalic 
since birth. He was not the son of 
Dorothy and William Gauchat, 
but they loved him as their very 
own. He lived in their 14-room 
home, sharing their hearts and 
hospitality. 

Donald was one of six severely 
handicapped and retarded chil- 
dren the Gauchats were board- 
ing for the Lorain County Wel- 
fare Department, the Catholic 
Charities of Cleveland, and a 
private family. 


The Sign (April, °61), Passionist Fathers, 
34 Monastery Pl., Union City, N. J. 
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The Gauchats, who live in Av- 
on, Ohio, a quiet community 
about 20 miles west of Cleveland, 
are not, as might be suspected, 
a childless couple. They have six 
children of their own: Anita, a 
nursing school freshman; Helen- 
marie, a high-school senior; Suz- 
anne, a freshman; Colette, who 
suffered brain damage in an ill- 
ness a few years ago and is 
now in the sixth grade at Rain- 
bow School in Cleveland; and 
Eric and David, grade-school pu- 
pils. 

Like many couples across the 
country, the Gauchats board chil- 
dren. But they lay down one 
condition that makes their big 
home one of the most unusual in 
America: they will accept only 
handicapped or severely retarded 
youngsters. Their greatest wish is 
to care for those who cannot talk 
or walk — the children some doc- 
tors bluntly call “vegetables.” 

“These children are beyond 
medical care for the most part,” 
says Gauchat, an electrical com- 
pany employee. “What they need 
is love and attention in a family 
atmosphere. Sometimes it takes us 
a whole week to reach a child. 
But they always respond.” 

The couple’s apostolate started 
by accident 14 years ago. A wom- 
an who had a retarded child 
wanted to board him temporarily 
while she worked. Regular foster 
parents were unwilling to take 
him because of the extra care he 
demanded. The Gauchats heard 


about the case and decided to 
take in their first boarder. 

During an emergency, Dorothy 
called the child’s doctor for in- 
structions, to see what she could 
do for the child. The doctor re- 
plied: “There is really nothing I 
can say. That boy is a bundle of 
flesh who has to be kept alive 
only because there is nothing else 
that can be done.” 

Dorothy and her husband re- 
belled at that thought and deter- 
mined to prove the doctor wrong. 
Eventually the boy died, but not 
before setting off a fire in the 
hearts of the Gauchats. 

As their own family grew, the 
Gauchats’ boarding family grew. 
Six children is all the state will 
allow them to board because of 
the size of their own family — 
unless they want to »ecome a 
full-fledged institution. “We could 
never do that,” they say. “All the 
good that we do for these chil- 
dren comes from our family-sized 
home here. As an institution it 
would be impossible to give them 
family love.” 

The Gauchats are currently 
caring for Susan, 11 months, a 
mongoloid; Michael, six, a cere- 
bral palsy victim who is severely 
retarded and confined to a wheel- 
chair; another Michael, seven, so 
retarded there is no communica- 
tion with him, although he has 
a charming smile; Todd, six, who 
can't talk and lives in a wheel- 
chair because of cerebral palsy; 
and Kelly, four, a hydrocephalic 
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also confined to a wheelchair. 
Soon, one more child will enter 
their home. 

All the children need special 
diets. Only one is toilet trained. 
But they are all loved and re- 
spected and cared for as the Gau- 
chat’s own. It’s a long day that 
starts with a bottle at 5:30 a.m. 
for someone and ends finally 
about 9 p.m. when the noise of 
living finally subsides. 

Dorothy uses part of the board- 
ing fees to hire a nurse’s aid five 
days a week. Even with this help, 
things sometimes get out of hand. 
Then Dorothy puts the child in a 
room alone with a toy or two. The 
child and toy usually work it out 
together. 

Some happy endings have been 
engineered in their home. One 
couple, on the brink of divorce, 
left their retarded child. They 
visited him separately, then to- 
gether. They were touched by 
the warmth of the Gauchat home. 
Now that family is back together 
again. 

The Gauchat’s own youngsters 
have responded generously to the 
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presence of the guests. “When the 
boys go outside,” says Gauchat, 
“they take Todd along in his 
chair. They put a rake in his 
hand and he helps rake leaves. 
In the summer they strap a life 
jacket on him and even take him 
swimming in our pond.” 

David Gauchat is named after 
one of the boys who died while 
he was boarding there. 

It seems the Gauchats were 
destined for an unusual apostol- 
ate. They met in the old Blessed 
Martin de Porres House of Hos- 
pitality in Cleveland. Bill was 
founder and director; Dorothy, a 
Notre Dame College girl bring- 
ing clothes to the homeless men. 
For a while they operated a 
Catholic Workers Farm together 
in Avon. 

They hope their work inspires 
others, especially their own chil- 
dren, to set up similar, family- 
sized boarding homes for the 
handicapped and retarded only. 
Perhaps the seed they have plant- 
ed is already taking form: Anita, 
their oldest daughter, intends to 
specialize in pediatric nursing. 


The Board of Education 


THERE was A twinkle in our grade school principal’s eyes when 
she spoke before the Home-School Association meeting. Sister in- 
formed us how she had attempted to stress the absolute importance of 
discipline to all the students by explaining the respect due the Board 
of Education. “I told them,” she continued, “that by ‘Board of Educa- 
tion’ I meant a four inch by 18 inch paddle wielded by me.”—Con- 
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EFFIGIES 


FoR THE 
DISCERNING 


Bob Newhart interviews an effigy manufacturer 


By Dave Warner 


HESE ARE the days for mo- 

ments of levity in football, 

for with the season fast ap- 
proaching coaches soon will be 
more difficult to live with than a 
martinet husband. 

Coaches’ minds will be pre- 
occupied with Lonely Ends, jjit- 
terbugging linemen, scissor plays, 
red-dogging, slotbacks and 
whether to go for one or two 
points after the touchdown—not 
to mention the alumni. 

Which brings to mind a ques- 
tion asked by an _ alumnus, 
“Coach, are we being out-offens- 
ed or out-defensed?” 

Replied the coach, “Out-re- 
cruited.” 


One of the best pieces of foot- 
ball spoofing this wandering ob- 
server ever heard was turned in 
by the very capable and funny 
Bob Newhart, whose record al- 
bums sell almost as well as tic- 
kets for the big game. 

Giving his version of what an 
interview with one of the many 
different manufacturing repre- 
sentatives at a football convention 
might sound like, Newhart de- 
livered this specially tailored dia- 
logue at the college coaches con- 
vention banquet: 

Newhart: And what is your 
name, sir, and which firm are you 
with? 

Stranger: My name is Lester 
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Maltz and I’m with the effigy 
people. 

Newhart: Effigy? What kind of 
business is that? 

Maltz: Oh, we have accounts 
on about 90 per cent of the col- 
lege campuses. I happen to be in 
the football coaching division, 
but we have representatives in 
basketball, track and even had 
one job for the University of Chi- 
cago chess coach. 

Newhart: Do you enjoy your 
work? 

Maltz: It’s exciting but we oc- 
casionally get burned with left- 
over effigies. Last year we got 
caught with 200 Munay War- 
math of Minnesota effigies. Luck- 
ily, the Rose Bowl game helped 
us out. 

Newhart: Where is your office 
located? 

Maltz: Every campus is our of- 
fice. But two of our football 
branch offices at Denver Uni- 
versity and Marquette went out 
of business. We made up that 
loss with some unexpected _busi- 
ness at Notre Dame. 

Newhart: How do you get your 
business leads? 

Maltz: We do a lot of reading. 
When we see statements such as 
“We've got complete confidence 
in our deemphasis program” and 
“Our coach has full control of the 
situation” we know we're about 
ready to move in on some new 
business. 


Charlie 


Callahan, Notre 
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Dame’s sports information direc- 
tor who does a weekly sports 
column for Our Sunday Visitor, 
recently stopped off with his wife, 
Betty, and son, Mike, at our 
hacienda en route to Massachu- 
setts. Mrs. Callahan told us this 
little story about Red Smith, the 
talent-loaded and popular sports 
columnist of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune. 

Red and family had moved in- 
to a new home in Stamford, Conn. 
On the day the moving men lug- 
ged in all the paraphernalia, fur- 
niture and accessories that help 
make a happy home, the master 
of the house sat, wearing an old 
battered hat, under a tree in the 
backyard, clacking out 
column on a typewriter. 

A villager, who knew Smith, 
saw him in the backyard while 
the villager was on his way to 
New Haven, but he didn’t stop. 
When he arrived at New Haven, 
he told Charlie Loftus, the Yale 
University sports information di- 
rector, about how he saw Smith 
typing in the backyard complete- 
ly unconcerned about the moving 
men. 

Next day Loftus thought he 
would have some fun. After read- 
ing Smith’s column, he mailed a 
note to the writer to the effect 
that it was a lousy column. It 
looked like it had been done by 
someone sitting in his backyard 
under a tree while his belongings 
were being moved into his new 
house. 
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To this day, 
Loftus is psychic. 

Doc Greene, the Detroit News 
sports columnist, writing in his 
recent and very enjoyable book, 
“Dies a Crapshooter,” (Marilyn 
Publishing Co., $3.95) includes 
a chapter entitled “Unforgettable 
Herman.” 

When the late Herman Hick- 
man was football coach at Yale, 
someone steered him to a lineman 
named Apedopoulos and Herman 
turned him loose in a scrimmage. 
The carnage was spectacular. 

“He's terrific,” gasped Hick- 
man to the alumnus who had 
brought him, “but how’s he for 
the entrance exams and _ that 
stuff? For example, how’s his 
Greek?” 

“He is Greek,” answered the 
alumnus. “It’s his English we're 
worried about.” 


Smith — thinks 


The story is told that when the 
famous “Iron Major,” Frank Ca- 
vanaugh, who coached at such 
colleges as Fordham and Holy 
Cross, faced his squad of football 
players for the first time in a new 
season, he would bark at them: 
“If any of you men aren't willing 
and ready to sacrifice an arm or a 
leg to win, then I don’t want you 
on my football team.” 

Came a season when he had a 
tough schedule and a squad of 
undersized players. Frank Ca- 
vanaugh was hungry for big and 
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tough players. One day he spied 
a burly six-footer walking on the 
campus with a pile of books un- 
der his arm. 

“Young man,” thundered the 
coach hopefully, “You look like 
you might make a football player. 
I want you to come out for the 
team!” 

“Sorry, sir,” replied the young 
giant, “I’m a medical student and 
I just can’t afford to spend my 
time at school for anything else 
but study.” 

The tough old football coach 
eyed him coldly and growled, 
“Son, youre making a big mis- 
take. You'll learn a lot more 
about broken bones and torn liga- 
ments playing football for me 
than you ever will in medical 
school.” 


Have you need of facts on the 
famous Notre Dame-Ohio State 
game of 1935? 

Maybe you'd like to know how 
one player scored ALL the points 
for both teams in one game. 

Or maybe you might want the 
details on Roy Riegels’ wrong- 
way run in the 1929 Rose Bowl 
game. 

Dick Lamb of Davenport, 
Iowa, who operates the Football 
Information Bureau in that city, 
has the answers to such questions 
and to thousands more. His mass 
of footballania is the most stag- 
gering to be found in any sport. 


The efforts of your child’s teachers will bear 
fruit in direct ratio to the “climate of education” 
in which the child is surrounded at home 


How You Teach Your Child 


Condensed from Crosier Family Monthly 


John Patrick Gillese 


N THE First day of school 
—so a good many teach- 
ers have told us — an ex- 

perienced teacher can tell: 

(a) which children in her class 
are neglected children; 

(b) which have a chip on their 
shoulder; 

(c) which parents will, 
which will not, cooperate; 

(d) what sense of self-security 
each child possesses; 

(e) what the position of each 
will be at the end of the year! 

Teachers are no more psychic 
than anyone else. They are, how- 
ever, experienced in what might 
be called “natural child psychol- 
ogy.” And they are the first one’s 
to emphasize that your child’s 
best teacher is YOU. They merely 
carry on with the educational pro- 


and 


gram you launched when your 
baby was born. From grade one 
until high school (if not through 
college) all their efforts will bear 
fruit in direct ratio to the “clim- 
ate of education” in which the 
child is surrounded at home. 

It is always hazardous to use 
your own children as an example 
—yet if you insist on trying to be 
helpful on such a delicate sub- 
ject, I feel that one concrete per- 
sonal experience is worth far 
more than a thousand fine-sound- 
ing but untested theories. 

With the average teacher, I feel 
that the key to a child’s success 
or failure in school depends on 
the parents’ philosophy of educa- 
tion. And make no mistake about 
it: every parent has a philosophy 
towards education — those who 


Crosier Family Monthly (November, ’60), The 
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think they have none having per- 
haps the most pronounced phil- 
osophy of all. 

Thelma and I have five chil- 
dren to date (another coming 
soon, we hope). This September, 
four will be in school. Pat, at 11, 
is the oldest. Eileen, just turned 
six, is the newcomer. In between 
are Tim, nine, and Mary-Ann, 
eight. 

Pat—to get the personal exam- 
ple over with — did not start 
school (because of overcrowded 
conditions) until he was almost 
seven (his birthday is in Decem- 
ber). This past year, he was ac- 
celerated, taking grades five and 
six in one year. He passed grade 
six with honors (as he passed all 
his other grades). Mary-Ann, we 


are assured, will be accelerated 
into grade five, alongside brother 
Tim, and this before she is nine 
years old. Eileen, I am willing to 
predict right now, will make the 
others look like dunces. At four 
she taught herself the alphabet, 
how to print letters, and how to 
count to a thousand. 

Little geniuses? 

Frankly I don’t believe too 
much in genius — in inherited 
genius least of all. Besides, there 
is always Tim, our wholesome 
happy-go-lucky second son, to 
prove that any outstanding suc- 
cess in school is largely a matter 
of individual desire and effort 
(all other factors being equal, of 
course). Little Kevin, not quite 
five as I write this, is the only 
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member of our family so far 
whose school graph I cannot pre- 
dict. I only know he will, like 
his brothers and sisters, love read- 
ing. 

I'm not going to defend the 
premise that a child’s best teach- 
er is his parents. That should be 
reasonably self-evident. I am sim- 
ply going to try to illustrate, from 
everyday experience, just what in- 
fluence — for both good and bad 
— parental attitudes and ideas 
have on the education of children. 

When Thelma and I were mar- 
ried — 13 years ago — our only 
worldly goods consisted of a mort- 
gaged and very leaky roof over 
our heads. We had no furniture. 
We had no money. And we ex- 
pected babies — fast. 

Right from the beginning, we 
had agreed on a philosophy for 
marriage. Call it old-fashioned, 
foolish, anything you like. We 
agreed that Thelma would work 
for the first three months, just 
to help get a couple of items of 
furniture! After that, I'd do the 
dollar-earning; she would be the 
heart of the home, making her 
work a full-time job till the chil- 
dren were on their own. 

We asked ourselves one ques- 
tion. “Is there any job more im- 
portant than that of moulding 
baby hearts and minds into ad- 
ult citizens worthy of taking their 
place in today’s troubled world?” 
The answer was obvious. 

There was no conscious plan 
on our part to produce top-grade 
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scholars. Thelma and I both be- 
lieve that the purpose of educa- 
tion is to “bring out” the God- 
given talents in human hearts 
and minds and souls — not to 
cram things in. We also agreed 
from the beginning that to be a 
success in this world does not 
mean that you have to graduate 
from the Sorbonne, or step into 
a $50,000 a year job. We believe 
in the dignity of individuals and 
in the dignity of honest labor 
— whether it be digging ditches 
or sending a rocket through space. 
We left it to God to decide what 
He wanted to send us. All we 
decided we would ask of our 
children was that they would do 
the best that was in them; that 
when they finally assumed their 
positions in society, they would 
take the work for which they 
seemed best suited—no matter 
what that work was: writing, sci- 
ence, farming — anything. 

The only other important fac- 
tor I should mention is that both 
of us were avid readers. We love 
reading! We get 40 Catholic per- 
iodicals per month, let alone sec- 
ulars. In the early days we seldom 
listened to the radio. Today, we 
have a TV — in our rumpus 
room in the basement. Anyone 
who really wants to watch a TV 
program can abandon the maga- 
zine-cluttered living room and go 
downstairs to watch it. (Surpris- 
ing how cold the set gets!) 

We hear constant complaints 
now that children no not read 
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(and most parents unconsciously 
recognize that reading is the key 
to good marks in schoolwork.) 
We have never yet urged ours to 
read. From babyhood they've 
watched us reading. They have 
begged us to read to them — 
and we have. It’s almost pathetic 
to have a little four-year-old sit 
stoically on a couch for two 
hours, lips moving, then come in 
tears. “Daddy, I look and look — 
and I still can’t read!” 

That was our Mary-Ann... 
truly the one who loves reading 
most now. Rarely will she put 
down a book of fairy-tales to 
watch TV. And as I said earlier, 
Kevin will be a reader, also. He 
begs his older brothers, and 
Mary-Ann, to read to him. They 
do when the mood moves them — 
not often enough to suit him. He, 
too, sits and stares at those black 
symbols, then comes with forlorn 
face, “Why can’t I know what it 
says, Daddy?” 

“Just wait, Kev! You'll soon 
learn when you go to school... .” 
You can only tell him what you 
told the others before him. 

That wasn’t enough for Eileen. 
She coaxed Mary-Ann into teach- 
ing her the alphabet. She soon as- 
sociated c-a-t with a picture of 
a cat... and that’s why I say 
she is going to walk through her 
grades. Now that four of our own 
have started down the royal road 
to learning—and it is a royal and 
wonderful road — I think you can 
tell just how well your children 
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will do by their eagerness to 
start school. 

The big factor in a child’s suc- 
cess at school, of course, is that 
awful period of translating the 
desire to learn into the work — 
the awkward, clumsy, slow work 
— that is so necessary as a foun- 
dation for all future learning. 
This is only another realm where 
I throw “the mob” — the “organi- 
zation” — to the wind and try to 
get through to my children that 
it depends on them. 

There inevitably comes a stage 
when they are content to be “av- 
erage.” To be in the first three 
or four, out of a class of perhaps 
45, holds little appeal. There is a 
temptation towards egotism in 
parents here — the deadly sin of 
parenthood, I’m sure. You must 
not drive the child; you must 
“draw out” — and that is some- 
thing that differs with each child. 

You try to tell Tim that his writ- 
ing is simply not good enough, 
that he must check his accuracy 
in arithmetic, that when he knows 
how to spell a word aloud he 
should be able to write it correct- 
ly. 
“But gee, Dad, I get 74 in my 
spelling ...” 

So you tell Tim, as you have, 
in different ways, explained to 
the others “God put you on this 
earth to do a job. That doesn’t 
mean doing it any old way, but 
doing it to the best of our ability. 
If that’s only a mark of 50, God 
will love you for it and so will 
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we. But if He has given you the 
talent to stand high in your class, 
then do that job for Him.” 

“Patrick,” said his teacher when 
they decided to “accelerate” him 
to grade six, “it will be difficult 
for you to do all that work and 
catch up to the others in the 
class. But I know you can do it. 
You may not pass with your us- 
ual honors—” 

“Don’t worry,” said Pat. “I will.” 

And he did — for his teacher, 
much more, I’m sure, than for his 
parents. 

But prior to that “certain age” 
the child does it for his parents. 
It is a great day when they come 
home to show their first “horse” 
(stamped in indelible ink) given 
for neat printing. Mother has to 
examine it from 15 different ang- 
les. It’s too late if Mother has 
to come home from work. The 
children whose mothers are home 
run with “horses.” The other chil- 
dren stop at their house to play. 

The philosophy and attitude of 
the father is equally vital. The 
day came, invariably, when Pat’s 
thirst for science led to questions 
I couldn’t answer. I told him 
he’d have to start going to the 
library. That meant a two-hour 
ride by bus downtown. 

“Well,” Pat said, “I guess it’s 
not that important...” 

“That, Pat,” I said, “is up to 
you. But you get so much fun out 
of studying science, I think you'll 
find it worthwhile.” 

There was never heavy, driving 


effort on our parts. (We feel it’s 
fatal.) We believe in taking pride 
in a good report card. We enjoy 
discussing school subjects with 
our children. We take time away 
from summer holidays (which of- 
ten exhaust children as much as 
parents) to reminisce about our 
own schooldays (and we tell our 
failures as well as our triumphs) 
and to look around us at the 
world right out in our own gar- 
den. I honestly feel that if a par- 
ent is interested in continuing his 
own education his children can- 
not help but derive the same 
sense of pleasure from theirs. 

We have watched those who do 
not care — or perhaps are not 
able to do better than they do. 
There is one boy, approaching 
15, just entering grade six. We 
remember when his mother start- 
ed working — and we have watch- 
ed far too many similar cases to 
believe there is not a connection. 
We have seen — like the teachers 
—the boys with the chip on their 
shoulder: boys whose dads come 
home drunk every Saturday night, 
or who have never grown up 
enough to control their cursing 
and their tempers. 

The wise parent not only takes 
an interest in education as it af- 
fects his own world and _ his 
child’s, he leaves his children 
with a thirst for truth in all 
things. And though he guides 
their every step, his whole effort 
is to teach them to walk, straight 
and sure, alone. ttt 
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How to Bea 
WITCH 


Condensed from Redbook 
Ruth Mary Meagher 


become a witch, and it will 
also take every bit of stamina, 
perseverance and integrity you 
possess. Considering that one can 
become charming, develop a ra- 
diantly fresh complexion or a- 
chieve a svelte new figure in a 
fraction of the time, this course 
may seem a lengthy one, but it 
will have long-range rewards. 

There are two prime require- 
ments for becoming a really first- 
rate witch: 

1) You must be the mother of 
a daughter. (I have never known 
any outstanding witches who 
were mothers of sons. ) 

2) You must develop the abili- 
ty to say no; to say it emphatical- 
ly; to say it upstairs, downstairs, 
in storms and clear weather, on 
Sundays and holidays, odd Thurs- 
days and all the days in between. 


ik WILL TAKE you 12 years to 


Any mother can become a gen- 
uine wicked witch with one 
small growing daughter and 
one ancient magic word 


Redbook (May, ’61), McCall Corp., 230 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 45 
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At first you will be just a nice, 
ordinary vegetable-type mother, 
pottering around in your kitchen, 
baking thousands of cookies and 
chocolate cakes and leaving lav- 
ish amounts of icing in pans for 
licking purposes. You will hear 
frequent avowals that you are 
the “nicest mommy in the whole 
wide world” and other pleasan- 
tries. This is a sly trick to throw 
you off course. You will need to 
exercise great strength to keep 
from succumbing to these bland- 
ishments. 

One bright autumn day when 
your daughter is four, you will 
be walking with her through the 
park. You will come upon a spot 
covered with 10,000 lovely golden 
leaves. A leaf fight will be sug- 
gested and you will enter into it 
with great zeal. When you reach 
the point where you are painful- 
ly out of breath and itch all over, 
it will be time to take a firm 
stand and say: 

“This is enough — now we go 
home!” 

No matter how loud the 
screams of protest, make it “for- 
ward, march!” 

When your daughter is five 
she will announce to you one day 
that she’s never going to have her 
hair washed again as long as she 
lives. Do not go along with this 
or even have her head shaved. 
Simply grab the shampoo bottle 
and towel, and no matter how 
wildly the arms and legs flail or 
what the neighbors may think 
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you are doing to the child, see 
it through. 

At the age of six your young 
sprite will have an attack of 
“school sickness.” You will insist 
that there is no such ailment. She 
will insist there is. There are car 
sickness and homesickness, aren’t 
there? Well, she is suffering from 
school sickness. Put up with none 
of this; again make it “forward, 
march!” 

As her seventh birthday ap- 
proaches she will inform you that 
she is going to invite 35 children 
to her birthday party. Your bones 
will chill to the marrow at the 
thought of 35 howling youngsters 
invading your home. On further 
a you will discover that 
she can barely stand the sight of 
at least 27 of the prospective 
guests but that she would adore 
receiving 35 presents. You quick- 
ly veto this plan and close your 
ears to the accusations that you 
are a mean, cruel woman — prob- 
ably not even her real mother. 

Without warning some chill 
spring morning when your daugh- 
ter is between eight and nine, the 
battle flags will go up and you 
will be involved in the first skir- 
mish of the War of the Ward- 
robe. She will fling open her 
closet door and declare that she 
“hasn't a thing to wear to school.” 
You will point out the row of 
crisply starched and neatly iron- 
ed dresses and say: 

“For heaven’s sake, 
wrong with all of these?” 
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She will glance at them with 
scorn and snort, “Those old rags?” 

You will call her attention to 
the fact that simply because a 
dress isn’t brand-new is no sign 
that it is due for the missionary 
barrel. 

She will describe a tragic scene 
— a whole classroom of children 
arrayed in the most beautiful and 
expensive new clothes while one 
child, the underprivileged, sits 
huddled at her desk in rags. 

Do not burst into tears over 
this story. Remark firmly that she 
has exactly 25 minutes to get into 
one of those dresses and be on 
her way, and that perhaps if her 
ears, fingernails and face were 
slightly cleaner, she wouldn't ap- 
pear so underprivileged. 

Around the time she is 10 you 
will notice her spending more and 
more time in front of a full-length 
mirror. She will spend hours in- 
specting her eyes, her hair, her 
skin and her teeth. Now is the 
time to have several little talks 
ready to deliver. I have prepared 
a series of them dealing with 
“Honesty,” “Loyalty,” “Thrift” and 
“Ambition.” One of my best is 
Lecture Number 396, entitled 
“Vanity, or, Why Don’t You Wash 
the Back of Your Neck?” 

When she is 11 you will return 
home from shopping trips to find 
odd little scratching finger marks 
in your cosmetics, your jewelry 
box in a tangled mess and your 
dresser drawers in a _ state of 
chaos. This is the start of a crit- 
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ical time. There will be strange 
requests and odd demands; there 
will be vatfuls of tears. About 
95 percent of the time your an- 
swer must be “No!” If you are 
in doubt, still make it “No.” 

You are now approaching the 
pinnacle toward which you've 
been climbing. In other endeavors 
you are issued a diploma, a cer- 
tificate or a badge. For your pres- 
ent achievement there is a special 
kind of honor. Witchdom is al- 
most upon you; yet you will not 
be told. No black hat, no broom- 
stick will be presented to you. 
You have to overhear it. It works 
like this: 

At the age of 12 your daughter 
will demand permission to use lip- 
stick. Your answer will be no. 
You will assume the episode is 
finished. But that evening when 
all is calm and quiet has settled 
upon your hearth, you will hap- 
pen to pass a room. Inside she 
will be holding a telephone con- 
versation — and you will hear 
it. 

“My mother is such a_ witch 
she won't let me wear lipstick.” 
Then at last you will know that 
after 12 long, arduous years you 
have arrived! 

Now that you are a witch it 
will take all your, strength to 
maintain your status. You must 
never take leave of your broom- 
stick, your wits, or a mop for 
wiping up the tears. Boys, home- 
work, cars, clothes, boys — crisis 
will pile upon crisis. Stick to 
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your guns. Forward, march! 
Through her metamorphosis from 
12 to 13 to 14 to worse, you will 
reign in her eyes as the supreme 
witch of all time. 

The life expectancy of a witch 
is about six years. Gradually you 
will notice little changes here and 
there. The head that at five was 
never going to be shampooed, at 
16 will be subjected to such re- 
peated washing as to cause con- 
cern for its owner’s scalp. The 
bathtub that formerly was a spot 
you could not lure her into is 
now a place you cannot lure her 
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out of. Then, wonder of wonders, 
she will occassionally start listen- 
ing to you, remarking from time 
to time that once in a while you 
say something sensible. By the 
time your daughter is 18 you will 
cease to be a witch, and you will 
have in place of a little virago an 
attractive, agreeable and charm- 
ing human being. 

Then you can return to being 
a nice, ordinary, vegetable-type 
mother, pottering around in your 
kitchen, baking thousands of 
cookies and chocolate cakes. The 
grandchildren will love them. 
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“The one extravagance | permit myself 
is spending more than Tom makes” 
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Its marvels are too often taken for granted 


New Facts About 
Your Amazing Human Body 


By O. A. Battista, Sc.D 


‘| OST PEOPLE spend a great por- 
». tion of their time keeping 

_ their homes and cars in top 
shape, rushing about doing things 
they believe important. But one 
of the enigmas of our generation, 
a generation unparalleled in his- 
tory for medical achievements, is 
the neglect which many of these 
same people have for their own 
bodies. 

Could it be that you take the 
magnificent perfections of the hu- 
man body for granted because 
you know so little about them? 

For example, nature knits an 
average of 222 bones together to 
build the most magnificent and 
most versatile of all machines 
known to man, the human ma- 
chine, your amazing body. Each 
of these bones plays a vital part 
in the performance of your body 
or mine. Break or dislocate even 
the tiniest of them and the human 
body reacts like an auto with a 
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broken spring, a wheel out of 
line, or a tractured king pin. 

Each of the body’s 1,000 billion 
cells contains water and is sur- 
rounded by water. Blood is also 
largely composed of water; so 
are other body fluids. In fact, 
70 percent of the human body is 
water. The body's control system 
not only must keep the proportion 
of water in the tissues and fluids 
at proper levels, but be able to 
meet and compensate for any 
emergency. 

After exercising on a hot day, 
for example, we may drink a gal- 
lon of water over a short period— 
potentially enough to dilute the 
blood and flood tissues. Auto- 
matically, the body must use what 
water it needs and dispose of the 
rest. Part of the excess will be 
excreted by the lungs in the form 
of water vapor, such as you see 
when you blow on a mirror. An- 
other part will be disposed of by 
the sweat glands; they will ex- 
create as much as two quarts an 
hour during violent exercise on a 
hot day. 

But the job of water control 
falls chiefly on the kidneys. If the 
loss of water through exercise or 
other causes is excessive, the kid- 
neys will hoard the dwindling 
supply; they will extract water 
from the blood and, instead of 
excreting it as normally, return it 
to the circulation. If excess water 
collects in the body, they will dis- 
pose of it. 

The kidneys are among the 
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most intricate and remarkable or- 
gans in the body. They are abso- 
lutely essential to life. They are 
bean-shaped, about inches 
long and 2 inches wide, and there 
is one on each side of the lower 
spine. It is their job to govern 
exactly the constitution of the 
blood, ridding it of wastes and 
determining its water content. 

Each kidney has an elaborate 
filtration system—in excess of a 
million filter cells. Small though 
they are, the kidneys have an un- 
believably rich blood supply. A 
fifth of the total blood pumped 
by the heart is fed to these fist- 
sized organs. 

In the course of a day, the 
kidneys will filter perhaps 200 
quarts of water from the blood— 
far more than the total body 
weight—but something like 198 
quarts of it will be reabsorbed in- 
to the blood through 280 miles of 
hair-sized kidney tubules. The re- 
maining two quarts will be dis- 
posed of as urine. 

Attached to the 200-odd bones 
in the human body are 639 
muscles which make up more 
than half of the human body. 
Muscle is “the most remarkable 
stuff in nature’s curiosity shop,” 
as one scientist has said. The ac- 
tivity and tensions of the entire 
639 muscles are policed and regu- 
lated by a cluster of cells in the 
brain. Muscular tensions regulat- 
ed by this part of the brain are 
continuous, lifelong property of 


the body from birth to death; 
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they are synonymous with human 
life. 

Muscles are known to become 
galvanized into action very much 
as a light bulb is by the flick of 
a switch. By way of illustrating 
the lightning-like speed with 
which muscles are coordinated 
by the brain, Dr. Fritz Kahn has 
provided this example: “A great 
virtuoso playing the ‘Minute 
Waltz’ may move 740 keys of the 
piano in the short space of 30 
seconds!” 

The temperature of a healthy 
body is always kept around 98.6 
Fahrenheit, no matter how much 
steak or how many potatoes you 


_ eat. You burn up considerably 


more calories when you chop 
down a tree than when you per- 
form ordinary office work, yet 
your temperature is kept con- 
stant by the well-regulated evapo- 
ration of water from the skin. 
Just as the temperature of your 
body is maintained within very 
close limits, regardless of whether 
you should live in Labrador, New 
York City, or South Africa, so al- 
so the alkalinity of your blood is 
kept within extremely narrow 
limits on the alkaline side. If it 
should ever become slightly 
acidic for any reason, you would 
instantly pass into a coma and 
die. If it should become more 
alkaline than it normally is, you 
would be stricken with convul- 
sions, and death might take over. 
People overly concerned with 
an “acid stomach” are victims of 
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popular ignorance, for the gastric 
juice in the stomach is normally 
acid. Part of their confusion stems 
from failure to comprehend that 
eating a combination of alkaline 
and acid-forming foods is essen- 
tial to sound health. 

Foods are acid or alkaline ac- 
cording to whether the acid or 
alkaline elements predominate, 
and most foods taken into our 
bodies form either acid or alka- 
ine end-products. 

The usual mixed diet eaten by 
the average person contains a 
balance of acid and alkaline fac- 
tors. Sulfur, phosphorus and 
chlorine are the chief acid-form- 
ing elements in foods. 

Foods rich in protein contain 
sulfur and usually phosphorus: 
both strong acids capable of in- 
creasing the acidity of urine. 
Hence, protein-rich poultry, meat, 
fish, eggs, cheese and cereals are 
acid-forming, while vegetables, 
fruits and milk yield alkaline. 

At first glance, it would seem 
that lemons, oranges, and other 
tart fruits have an acid-forming 
function in the body, but this is 
not true. The tartness of these 
fruits is due to various organic 
acids that are later completely 
oxidized in the body to form car- 
bon dioxide and water. 

Most fruits and vegetables ac- 
tually have an alkaline effect in 
the body, despite the fact that 
they contain organic acids. In- 
deed, it is impossible to predict 
that a food will have an acid ef- 
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fect on the body just because it 
tastes sour. 

Blood almost never becomes 
acid except under rare circum- 
stances when death is but a few 
hours away. 

Energy to keep you on the go 
comes from the burning up of the 
sugars and starches in your food. 

The first step in this vital pro- 
cess begins within your lungs. 
They have a fine, lacelike, spongy 
texture and contain several mil- 
lion air spaces. Tiny blood vessels 
pass around these air spaces dis- 
charging carbon dioxide and re- 
charging the red blood corpuscles 
with vital, life supporting oxygen. 
The windpipe and its connecting 
bronchial tubes are like the ducts 
in an air-conditioning system. Ap- 
proximately 21 percent of the air 
you breathe is oxygen. This vital 
element is as necessary to the 
chemical processes in your body 
as it is to the burning of a match 
or a cigarette. Just as a match 
cannot burn without oxygen in 
the air, so you cannot do without 
oxygen for more than a minute or 
two without becoming uncon- 
scious. 

The massive mats of delicate 
membranes are activated by 
hard-working diaphragm muscles. 
During an average lifetime the 
diaphragm muscles make close to 
500,000,000 movements. There is 
no question that your lungs are 
bellows, though they blow no 
fire. Yet, the surface area of the 
thin inner lining of your lungs is 
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so great that if the membranes 
were stretched out in a single lay- 
er thick they would cover an acre 
of ground. 

When your body is at rest the 
lungs are washed by six to 14 
pints of blood per minute, but to 
cope with violent exercise the 
blood may flow through the tiny 
capillaries at a rate of 60 pints 
per minute. 

The skin, which is the largest 
organ of the body and weighs 
from 6 to 7% pounds, provides 
the surface of the body with a 
protective covering. It also helps 
regulate the body temperature, 
excretes waste materials as do the 
kidneys and lungs, and serves as 
a sense organ. 

An intact skin offers an excel- 
lent first line of defense against 
bacterial invaders. Paradoxically, 
the normal human skin harbors 
an enormous number of bacteria, 
but these bacteria are ordinarily 
incapable of harm. As a result of 
injury, abrasion, or altered re- 
sistance, the skin may become in- 
fected by disease-producing bac- 
teria. 

Heat and moisture infiuence 
the number of bacteria found on 
normal skin, and that is why 
many persons find themselves 
burdened by skin afflictions dur- 
ing hot, humid weather. 

Marvels of the human body, 
such as the self-oiling mechan- 
isms which are provided at each 
joint to prevent friction; the mil- 
lions of nerve cells leading to the 
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brain which supply every part of 
your body with the power of feel- 
ing; the incomparable mechan- 
isms whereby voice is produced 
or sound is heard, become even 
more impressive when we realize 
that the chemical ingredients in 
any human body could not com- 
mand much more than one crisp 
dollar bill on the open market. 
All this, and thousands of 
words more can be written about 
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only a few of the limitless mira- 
cles that are performed by your 
amazing body. 

Facts such as these about the 
magnificent physical body which 
God has created for the purpose 
of housing your immortal soul 
should stimulate the most pro- 
found humility in each of us, and 
lead us always to remember and 
openly acknowledge God's bene- 


ficence. 
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“Remember, we give Yellow Trading Stamps-- 1,500 
fill a book and entitle you to valuable premiums!” 
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“A Catholic woman cannot afford not to be educated” 


THE ROLE OF THE 


EDUCATED WOMAN 


Condensed from The Catholic Home Messenger 


| T Is NOT enough to be good, 
tender, generous; a woman 
must also be wise and strong.” 
With these words Pope Pius XII 
illuminated the important role 


women are to play in the modern 
world. Without minimizing the 
well-known feminine virtues, he 
stressed that a woman must be 
ever more capable to meet the de- 
mands made upon her. In fact, 
he considered wisdom and inter- 
ior stamina necessary to preserve 
and perfect the very femininity 
of a woman. These qualities, when 
matured, show a woman in all her 
beauty. 

“The role of the Catholic wom- 
an has changed greatly in our 
century. A Catholic woman can- 
not afford not to be educated nor 
can she afford to abandon her 
role of womanly influence. She 
must find a way to be both 
things: a woman, motherly, self- 
sacrificing; but poised, well-spok- 
en, knowledgeable.” This state- 
ment by Sister Robert Louise, 
O.P., English Instructor at Barry 


The Catholic Home Messenger (May, ’61), Society of St. 
54 Paul, St. Paul Monastery, Canfield, Ohio 
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College, Miami, Florida, typifies 
the ideal of young American wo- 
men. 

Below are the views of two 
other Barry College teachers on 
the role of the educated woman: 


Ir rHene 1s justification for the 
existence of the Catholic woman’s 
college, it is to be found in what 
such a college does in developing 
the fullness of Christian woman- 
hood. 

Many have tried to identify the 
essential characteristic of the wo- 
man, and probably few have suc- 
ceeded as well as has Gertrude 
von le Fort, who identifies the 
special quality of the woman as 
motherhood. 

Motherhood, as the perfection 
of every woman, is explained by 
its two expressions: the first, in 
the birth of the child; the second, 
in the fostering and protecting of 
that which has been born. True 
motherhood is never found with- 
out the latter; it may or may not 
include the former. 

The most universal exercise of 
motherhood will always be that 
of the mother of children in the 
physical order, who _ nourishes 
and educates them by her spiritu- 
al motherhood, aura of the Chris- 
tian home. But others may bring 
no less true a motherhood to the 
office, the hospital, the classroom, 
even to a diplomatic corps, or a 
seat of government. The woman 
has place in any occupation or 
profession, if it affords her a 


means to play her indispensable 
role. In the words of Gertrude 
von le Fort, “. . . there is in the 
world no woman’s right, so called, 
to a profession or vocation; but 
the world has a child’s right to 
the woman.” 

If it is true that woman’s fu- 
ture will demand of her a dual 
role of mother and career wo- 
man, there is in the expectation 
one more expression of a con- 
stant challenge to Christian colle- 
giate educators of woman. The 
challenge is one of securing the 
foundations for maintaining due 
order between the functions of 
motherhood and career in the 
lives of those who must function 
in both. 

To separate motherhood and 
career and propose them as seem- 
ing contraries is to fail to see the 
order that must be established 
among all the roles a woman may 
be called upon to play. But in 
Catholic education of woman 
there is no such difficult resolu- 
tion to be effected. Catholic edu- 
cation will always concentrate 
upon what the woman is, rather 
that what she may eventually do. 
For it is a long accepted truth 
that as a thing is, so it will act. 
And the woman educated as wo- 
man will be her true self, a moth- 
er, and bring her spiritual mater- 
nity to the marketplace where 
she works, if the future takes her 
there in greater numbers. 

Other educators may look to 
the social, economic or profes- 
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sional implications of the predic- 
tion, and suggest new curricula, 
new procedures, even a new phi- 
losophy. But Catholic education 
must merely re-affirm its belief 
in what the woman fundamental- 
ly is, and then re-order its re- 
sources to help young women 
preserve their identity, in what- 
ever social, economic or profes- 
sional environment they may 
find themselves. It is because 
Catholic education has tradition- 
ally concentrated on the endur- 
ing, rather than on the passing, 
that no new situation can serious- 
ly alter its convictions. — Sister 
Thomas Aquin, O.P., Ph.D., teach- 
ing logics and metaphysics 


Tue prestige of 
woman has been considerably 
heightened since early times. 
Even the eminently discerning St. 
Thomas Aquinas had his misgiv- 
ings about the mental vigor of 
womanhood. He concedes, how- 
ever, that they might be “allowed 
to instruct or admonish privately” 
in an emergency situation. 

Daniel Defoe in his Essay on 
Projects made a utilitarian plea 
for an educated womanhood; he 
pointed a fundamental principle 
when he wrote: “If knowledge 
and understanding had been use- 
less additions to the sex, God Al- 
mighty would never have given 
them capacities, for He made 
nothing useless.” 

In our own times there has 
been much discussion on the mat- 
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ter of woman’s use of her capa- 
bilities and talents; there seems 
to be urgent need for her to chan- 
nel her mental and moral gifts for 
the common welfare. 

Mary Ingraham Bunting, new 
President of Radcliffe College, 
has been articulate and forceful 
in voicing her convictions about 
the role that woman should be 
playing in world destiny. She is 
deeply concerned over what she 
calls “waste of talent” in our coun- 
try, not only as a national loss but 
also as a loss to many unhappy, 
neurotic women themselves. Here 
is her dictum to the girls of her 
college: “I am convinced the road 
that lies ahead for women is a 
dual one of motherhood and 
career.” 

No one will deny that woman’s 
first obligation, by reason of her 
status of wife and mother, is to 
her home and children; but with 
the excessive leisure time provid- 
ed by modern technocracy, many 
a woman finds herself with hours 
on her hands and a severe case 
of neurosis. Psychologists are of 
the opinion that people suffer 
from neurosis because they do not 
have a true concept of their place 
in the Divine plan. They are 
frustrated because they are trying 
to be more or less than they can 
be according to what Divine 
Providence has ordained for them. 
It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that this is the case of many 
a fairly young mother, her family 
reared and circumstances such as 
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to sink her into boredom. The 
bridge party and other superficial 
reactions do not seem to be the 
answer, for these do not ade- 
quately fulfill her needs as an in- 
tellectual person with feminine 
capacities for loving and contrib- 
uting to the good of others. 

Pius XII pointed out that wo- 
man and man have a temporal as 
well as an eternal goal; and for 
this reason, to quote his words: 
“.. there is no field of human 
activity which must remain closed 
to woman: her horizons reach out 
to the regions of politics, labor, 
the arts, sports; but always in 
subordination to the primary 
functions which have been fixed 
by nature itself.” He indicated 
further that in so ministering to 
the world’s needs she is exercising 
her powers of motherhood as a 
beneficial force. 
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The Holy Father, while admit- 
ting that the modern states have 
done much “toward meeting the 
basic needs of womanhood,” 
maintained that the psychological 
and emotional demands of wo- 
men are still treated somewhat 
carelessly; that real womanly val- 
ues having their roots in nature 
are “intended to play a part in 
human society.” He concluded 
that the same sensibilities that 
play “a great part in the life of 
the family and often actually de- 
termine its course . . . should play 
their part in the life of the nation 
and mankind as a whole.” 

It would seem then, all things 
considered, the dual role of moth- 
erhood and career as advocated 
by Dr. Bunting is in keeping with 
sound principles and the urgency 
of the times.—Sister Mary Ellen, 
O.P., English Instructor 


WHEN IT CoMEs to describing people these days, it appears our 
language has gone to the dogs or some other member of the animal 
kingdom. We say a person swims like a fish; runs like a deer; coos 
like a dove, and purrs like a cat. He is as busy as a bee; meek as a 
lamb; sleek as a seal; eager as a beaver; wise as an owl; graceful 


as a swan. 


We become as cross as a crab if we're told we stink like a skunk; 
drink like a fish; hiss like a snake; chatter like a chipmunk or cackle 
like a hen. Yet we describe our neighbor as touchy as a porcupine; sly 
as a fox; slippery as an eel; fat as a pig; stubborn as a mule; mad as 
a hornet; changeable as a chameleon; big as a horse; clumsy as an 
elephant; jumpy as a flea; wild as a boar; and proud as a peacock. 

We bark like a dog when someone says we're as blind as a bat; 
bald as an eagle or as poor as a church-mouse. We like people to 
think we're as strong as an ox; bold as a lion; or soft as a kitten. 

But don’t be a sour puss. Whether you're a bear, a wolf, or a 
bull, on Monday mornings instead of rising like a rooster we would 
all like to be snug as a bug in a rug.—Rev. Thomas E. Langer 
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Too many wives and personal-advice-dispensers foster 
the idea that men are adolescents 
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ren’t So 


By Ruth Wilkin Frazier 


&< VERY DOOR wore a necktie! 
HE Every chair a shirt! And 
the sink—well, I could tell 
George had been eating eggs 
three times a day. How one man 
could create such a mess in two 
days! But—,” Mrs. Jones sighed 
and smiled brightly at the same 
time, “My Dear, you'll find men 
are like that.” 

Mr. Jones grinned and winked 
at John. I looked dubiously at 
my husband-to-be. I wondered. 

Next day, my friend Martha 
drove by to take me shopping. 
“Ready to make hay while the 
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sun shines?” she greeted and 
then explained when she saw the 
question marks in my eyes. “Oh, 
you're free now—no one to an- 
swer to about bills. You'll under- 
stand later,” she raised her eye- 
brows, “about those first-of-the- 
month reckonings.” Martha had 
been married two years. 

I shivered. Maybe there was 
something to those moth-eaten 
jokes. 

That evening when I picked up 
my new magazine, the pages 
opened to the bold title, “How to 
Hold Your Man.” “A man’s ego 
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is very sensitive. Handle him 
with gloves. Ask his advice. Al- 
ways plant an idea as you would 
a seed so it will flower in his 
mind and he will believe it to be 
his own property.” 

Heavens! I hoped John’s mind 
had fertile soil. 

The author continued, “Always 
let him win the game. Help him 
to show off. Always agree with 
him. Keep him talking about 
himself—a subject he loves.” 

But John seldom talked about 
himself. 

“Hide any successes you may 
have had. Always play second 
fiddle.” 

I dropped the book. I'd been 
reading stuff like that for months. 
My hands were icy. Evading! 
Maneuvering! Beguiling! Disgust 
welled up inside me. Then I 
thought of Mother and Father— 
the author’s pattern didn’t fit. 
Nevertheless, I couldn't sleep 
very well that night. 

John and I were married on the 
day set. My policy was still un- 
decided. I was on the alert for 
symptoms. Disillusionment start- 
ed on the wedding trip. To my 
surprise I found my husband to 
be tidier than I. After my first 
visit to my parents, I returned to 
an apartment even more spick 
and span than I had left it. And 
that week had been an unusually 
busy one at the office. 

I found that most of the col- 
umnist’s generalities were falacies 
as far as John was concerned. 


John grew bored if he won the 
game every time. And when I put 
on the you-great-big-wonderful- 
man act, he looked at me suspi- 
ciously and then in embarrass- 
ment changed the subject. I'd 
made him uncomfortable and the 
columnist said it was dangerous 
to let a man feel uncomfortable. 
I soon learned that my husband 
was a grown-up. There was no 
need for subterfuge. He had no 
inferiority complex so he didn’t 
have to be made to believe he 
was the one who thought of go- 
ing to the movie. He was delight- 
ed if I had an idea of my own. 
Too many wives and personal- 
advice-dispensers foster the idea 
that men are adolescents. Just 
that dear, big boy who must be 
humored as another child. 
“Avoid generalities as you 
would the plague” is a statement 
our freshman English professor 
had us write in our notebooks. It 
is dangerous to generalize about 
husbands for they are people and 
people are different. If you have 
a husband with an_ inferiority 
complex, you will have to build 
up his morale in devious ways, 
but if he is a normal American 
husband, he is pretty much like 
the normal American wife. He 
loves appreciation for himself, 
but he wants it for his mate, too. 
In one way he may outshine 
his wife—that’s in loyalty. Mr. 
Jones didn’t tell one of Mrs. 
Jones’ faults that evening. 
Husbands aren't so bad. 
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Parents are not preparing their children for marriage 


Condensed from The Ave Maria 


OTHERS RATE a passing 
grade of C, but fathers 
score F in preparing 

their children for marriage. This 
is the conclusion reached in 
a study conducted by New York’s 
Family Life Bureau of 100 couples 
about preparation for marriage. 
In revealing this information, 
Msgr. George A. Kelly, director 
of the Bureau, pointed out that 
there are “three areas of weakness 
in parental education” of children 
— the teaching of religion, morali- 
ty and chastity. Msgr. Kelly add- 
ed, “Our parents ought to talk 
with their children about relig- 
ion, morality and sex. Parents are 
competent in these areas. They 
usually know what they ought to 


do. Frequently, however, they 
complain that they are at a loss 
for words. 

“But why should they not talk 
about religion, about basic doc- 
trines of Christ and the Church, 
the spiritual nature of man, origin- 
al sin, God’s Providence, the Re- 
demption, and the Mystical 
Body?” 

According to Msgr. Kelly, 
fewer than one-fifth of the en- 
gaged couples in New York 
“claimed any indoctrination by 
their parents on such subjects as 
divorce, contraception, rhythm, 
abortion, sterilization — moral 
choices that many of them living 
in a secular society will face be- 
fore they reach middle age.” 


The Ave Maria (April 15, beg Ave Maria 
60 Press, Notre Dame, Ind. 
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“Why,” he asked, “should par- 
ents leave the moral formation of 
their children to neighbors, mo- 
vies, schools — feeling that they 
have done their job when they 
have scolded or remonstrated?” 

On the teaching of chastity, the 
family life expert noted that “too 
many youngsters are entering 
marriage afraid of sex or not es- 

ially reverent about it, not 
enn with their own role in life 
or marrige, incapable of manifest- 
ing true affection as God intends 
they should. Unless they learn 
from their parents to look upon 
married love as coming from God 
and treat it as a holy thing, they 
will add much harm to their own 
spouse and their future children.” 

To fathers, Msgr. Kelly said: 
“Sons must be made as compe- 
tent for marriage as daughters. 
Sons and daughters must learn 
the man’s role in life, and this can 
be done best if you spend as 


much time teaching them as you 
spend being their pal.” 

There is good reason to believe 
that the New York survey would 
be just as true in most other parts 
of the country as well. And all 
parents might take to heart some 
of the comments made by the 
engaged couples: “Sex was never 
spoken about at home.” “Spiritual 
values weren't inculcated.” “My 
parents never seemed to take time 
out to talk to me.” “I refuse to 
answer on the ground that I will 
incriminate my father and my mo- 
ther.” 

There are many demands being 
made on parents today, but none 
more important than their basic 
obligation toward their children. 
Some serious thought now about 
these obligations by the mothers 
and fathers of younger children 
might give them both an A-plus 
rating in the future in the eyes of 
God and their children. 


Bargain Price 


FINDING IT necessary to take a later train out of Chicago, I wrote 
a telegram to my wife in St. Louis explaining that I would arrive 
later than expected, carefully keeping within the 15-word limit. 

The telegraph operator, an elderly lady, looked it over and 
asked, “Are you married to this lady?” 

Startled, I answered that I was. 

“Then you'd better add ‘love,’” she suggested. “It costs just a 
nickel more and it’s a lot of value for the money.”—Contributed by 


Ernest Blevins 


In this weight conscious age an 
attitude has developed that if a 
person is heavy there must be 
something wrong with him 
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By Antoinette Bosco 


p . THE PAST few years barely a 


day has gone by when I have 

not been reminded that I 
must stay thin — or else. The 
daily papers carry regular col- 
umns on how to be light and 
lovely instead of heavy and hor- 
rible, and the monthly magazines 
feature the latest diets, be they 
high protein, low fat, raisin and 
fig, or emulsified liquid. 

Included in all this diet advice 
are the lumped together reasons 
for why people get lumpy. You're 
strictly from the past if you think 
that we eat pie a la mode today 
either because we are hungry, or 
because we just happen to like 
dessert. It never can be. Polish 
off a meal with dessert and, with 
cast down eyes, the articles ask, 
“What’s bothering you?” 

It is utterly inconceivable today 
that anyone heavier than the in- 
surance charts specify could pos- 
sibly be happy or satisfied. I 
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heard a lecture by a woman pro- 
fessor whose “vital statistics” 
were in the neighborhood of 42- 
35-44, and one of the gals near 
me commented, “She’d be _ bril- 
liant if she weren't so fat. I won- 
der what her problem is.” 

Perfect logic. It simply must 
follow. 

We have been turned into a 
nation of weight watchers, which 
possibly can be very good. But I 
detect a bit of an imbalance. A 
society which is too weight con- 
scious can reap a loss in human 
dignity if the measure of a man’s 
worth and popularity is no longer 
determined by his character and 
contributions, but by a piece of 
tape! 

One result of the weight watch- 
ing emphasis has been the aris- 
ing of new and undignified eat- 
ing types. For example, there are: 

The sneaky eater: This person 
is counting calories but has the 
impression that if he pops bite- 
fulls into his mouth without any- 
one noticing, then these calories 
don’t count. This person will com- 
ment after a few weeks of diet- 
ing, “Every time I go on a diet, 
I gain weight. I can’t understand 
The guilty eater: This dieter 
“goes off” his calorie count be- 
cause of a special occasion (break- 
fast, lunch or dinner all qualify). 
Then, as he still sits before his 
emptied dishes, his conscience be- 
gins to bother him, and he sets 
his jaw and determines that never 
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again shall he fall. Until the next 
occasion. 

The apologetic eater: This is 
the most annoying of dieters. He 
not only goes off his diet, but 
then he spends his time in be- 
tween explaining the dire causes 
which forced him into eating full 
meals. He gets dizzy spells, acid 
insides, sick headaches, and mir- 
ages. Please be understanding. 
This person simply must use com- 
mon sense along with the diet. 

The brazen eater: This one 
looks at the menu and says hon- 
estly and unhesitatingly, “Diet, 
go to the devil!” 

The bragging eater: This one 
says, “I must live right. I can eat 
all I want and I never put on 
weight.” So everyone else gets 
ulcers from the suppressed urge 
to kill! 

In spite of the new eating types 
created by the weight watching 
society, there are many beneficial 
results from this food emphasis. 
Most people know more about 
nutrition and balanced meals than 
ever before in history, and this 
means, of course, better general 
health potential for the majority. 

But the problems which have 
arisen in this Age of Diets cannot 
be ignored. Particularly for wom- 
en. The first problem is the frus- 
tration. 

For example, on pages two 
through 52 of the latest women’s 
magazine there are full-color il- 
lustrations of the most luscious 
and calorie-filled plates of food 
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yet to descend upon mankind. 
Chicken with heavy cream; po- 
tatoes whipped with butter and 
cream and topped with steaming 
gravy; triple layered cake with 
chocolate sauce. As if the pic- 
tures aren't enough of an invita- 
tion to cook, the recipes are in- 
cluded, so you have no choice. 

And then what happens? On 
page 53 they start the fashion 
pictures. All the gorgeous crea- 
tions dreamable are there, model- 
led on a size eight figure! 

It takes more than genius to 
solve this impossible contradic- 
tion. 

The second problem is the 
Frustration. You decide to make 
the 1000 calorie a mouthful meal, 
but you will exercise self con- 
trol. You won't eat it. This is 
your treat for the family. You 
keep aside a little broccoli and 
eat it unsalted, because if you 
don’t watch your weight, then 
you are smack in the middle of 

The third problem, FRUS- 
TRATION. Any woman who can 
read today knows that unless she 
stays thin, glamorous and attrac- 
tive, her husband will have cause 
for seeking these qualities else- 
where. She may have other vir- 
tues, such as an even disposition, 
kindness to her neighbors, pa- 
tience with her children, a good 
intellect, a love for homemaking, 
but do these really substitute for 
the main qualification — 36-24-36 
glamour? 

As if these frustrations aren't 
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bad enough, if you are two 
pounds over a toothpick, the ad- 
vice-givers are on your back, 
They assault you with the inti- 
mate details of the diet that real- 
ly worked for Aunt Poundage, 
and if you are less than enthusi- 
astic, they look at you as if you 
had just pulverized the Hope 
Diamond. 

There are other advice-givers 
who are more subtle. They just 
smile patronizingly and whisper, 
“A minute on the lips; forever on 
the hips.” Or, if your weight is 
distributed slightly higher, “For- 
get your taste, think of your 
waist!” (For the advice-givers, 
try this, “Watch your nose, cause 
here goes!”) 

Even more annoying than the 
advice-givers are the personality- 
probers. These are the amateurs 
who attempt to probe the secret 
“whys” of your weight problem. 
With great profundity of voice, 
they conclude, 

“You have an unfulfilled am- 
bition to be an opera singer 
so, subconsciously, you eat to 
achieve at least part of the effect.” 

“You hate your neighbors, so 
by eating, subconsciously, you 
chew them up.” 

“Your mother wouldn't let you 
play in a sand box as a child and 
this has left you with an uncon- 
trollable desire to dig (into food).” 

“Using a knife and a fork give 
you a civilized outlet for your 
repressed tendency to violence.” 

Hand in hand with the person- 
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ality-probers are the morality- 
preachers. They have a motto, 
“Don’t sin, stay slim.” They 
equate overweight with sin, as- 
suming on no evidence at all that 
anyone with a bulge has an in- 
ordinate attachment to food. 

Luckily, the fat women are 
bouncing back. Founded in 
France, naturellement, is a club 
known as “Le Club Sympatique 
Des Femmes Fortes.” To be el- 
igible as a member of the club, 
a woman must have at least a 42- 
inch hip. “And let me say at once 
that we're not interested in diet- 
ing. We're fat and we like it,” 
says Mag Cournou, the foundress. 

The Dutch painter, Reuben, 
who liked to paint stout women 
(and married one, too), is the 
guiding spirit. The portrait of his 
second wife serves as an emblem 
on the club stationery, and the 
motto of the club is “Every fat 
woman has the makings of a 
Reubens portrait.” 

From its headquarters at the 
Champs-Elysees, the club sends 
out an advice filled magazine to 
stout women everywhere, to help 
big and buxom women solve their 
fashion, esthetic, social and pro- 
fessional problems, which have 
resulted because of the modern 
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weight watching and resulting 
catering to skinny women who 
look like what columnist Hal 
Boyle calls “anemic whooping 
cranes.” 

Any day now the motto of the 
club might become “Fat Women 
of the World — Unite!” says 
Madame Mag. 

Fortunately, since I am _ this 
side of a size 14, I do not qualify 
for membership in “Le Club Sym- 
patique Des Femmes Fortes.” 
But I am in full sympathy with 
the venture, for I have begun to 
find this Age of Diets distressing: 
not so much for the severe con- 
formity of figure which it impos- 
es; not so much for the distrac- 
tions and eating types it creates; 
not even for the frustrations it 
brings. But I am uncomfortable 
in this weight conscious age be- 
cause, in the flexibility of the 
movement, an unspoken attitude 
has developed that if a person is 
heavy, there is, ipso facto, some- 
thing wrong with him. 

And so, digging for truth, we 
must admit that we have gone 
to extremes in this diet craze if 
the measure of a man is no longer 
determined by his character and 
productivity, but by the markings 
of an inched-off tape. 
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_30 years ago is in error. A generation ago it took a child 15 years to 
learn more than his parents; now any 12-year-old has reached that 


point.—Contributed by Ernest Blevins. 


For 
Teenagers 
Only 


By Sister M. Dominic, R.G.S. 


4 like a boy an awful lot, and 
he likes me but we're both 
kind of shy. He’s had other girl 
friends who call him up on the 
phone. He said to my girl friend 
that he wants me to do the same 
thing and also make the first 
move. I'm sure the boy is suppos- 
ed to make the first move, but he 
won't. As I said before, 'm kind 
of shy. Some of my friends said I 
should call; others say no. I don't 
want advice; I want the answer. 
Please help me. 

P.S. I asked my mother and she 
said I’m too young to be thinking 
of boy friends. I’m 18, and will 
be 14 in four months. Ill use your 
answer wisely. 

Your boy friend sounds sly 
rather than shy. He’s standing 
around playing you for a nut. At 
the present rate of “catch” you’re 
going to add up to just one more 
gal in that exclusive harem of his. 

Look, kid. Since Adam and 
Eve began the Eternal Chase, 
men have pursued women (of 
course, women have managed to 
provide the incentive). You're 
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right to give the incentive — but 
you make a bad mistake when 
you take it. 

Your boy friend apparently 
adores being pursued rather than 
pursuing. Maybe he’s too young 
to be aware of his obligations yet 

. anyhow, he might as well 
live in ignorance because ignor- 
ance is proving to be fun. Good- 
looking boys like having their 
egos pampered; silly girls enjoy 
pampering them. 

What’s wrong with calling boy 
friend. In every man’s language 
it is taboo for a female to call a 
male. There are numerous rea- 
sons for this taboo. In the first 
place, the girl would be stepping 
out of the balcony and taking 
over Romeo's part. Literally 
speaking, Juliet would be trading 
places with Romeo—and, inciden- 
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tally, killing all the exciting ro- 
mance in the story. 

Apparently you realize this, 
deep down, or you wouldn't be 
questioning. But you are faced 
with a conflict: you don’t want to 
lose this golden opportunity of 
acquiring a boy friend. 

You can catch him all right— 
but try running in the opposite 
direction. Display indifference to- 
wards boys (though I know it’s 
almost impossible to act apathetic 
around Loverboy); he might just 
decide to change his strategy and 
use some other method if he 
wants to make any headway with 
you. Remember this: if any boy 
really likes you, he'll call you. 

If the Present Problem won't 
give you a second look because 
you wouldn't yield to his will 
and therefore leaves you out in 
the cold—never mind. The cool, 
free atmosphere will still feel 
much more comfortable than a 
heated relationship with a con- 
ceited and egotistical male. 

When you grow older you will 
discover that you don’t have to 


Sister M. Dominic is a membet 
of the American Psychological As- 
sociation, Clinical Division, and of 
the Rocky Mountain Psychological 
Association. She has been principal 
of Good Shepherd schools in Seat- 
tle, Wash.; St. Paul, Minn.; Omaha, 
Neb.; Denver, Colo.; and Helena, 
Mont., thus gaining wide experience 
with youth in locations throughout 
the country. Teenagers are invited 
to send questions to Sister Dominic 
in care of The Family Digest, Hunt- 
ington, Ind. 


do the chasing at all. Just give 
yourself a little time .. . and time 
flies. 

In the meantime, boyfriend 
needs to grow up, too. Maybe 
some smart girl who is really 
smart can help him—and maybe 
you are just that girl. 

To answer your P.S.: you have 
many years left to meet nicer boy 
friends than Current Attraction. 
Your mother has already lived 
some of these years, and she 
knows. Be sharp; follow your 
mother’s advice. 


I am in the second year of high 
school and I have been thinking 
about a vocation since my gradu- 
ation from the eighth grade. I was 
taking spiritual guidance from a 
priest, but I stopped going to him 
right after Christmas vacation — 
don't know why, just stopped. 
When I was going to Father I felt 
happy and contented but lately 
nothing seems to satisfy me. 

I haven't any boy friends, but 
that hasn't bothered me much. 

Sister, do you think I have a 
religious vocation? Father told me 
that in my junior year I should 
find out what God has in store 
for me. But will you please give 
me your opinion since you are a 
nun. 

I can’t say you do or don’t have 
a vocation to the religious life. 
Only God and you know the an- 
swer. 

You say you don’t have many 
boy friends. For a sophomore, 
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that is just about right. The ques- 
tion is: do you have many girl 
friends? Is your home life happy? 
Can you get along with people in 
general? Think these things over 
carefully. 

Girls who go to convents are 
usually fun-loving and popular 
with pleasing personalities. Fu- 
ture religious are today’s peppy, 
alert, alive teenagers. 

Why don’t you join clubs, 
make friends, and discover how 
many ways you can _ practice 
genuine charity in the next two 
years? 

Finally, are you thinking of a 
vocation because you really do 
love God and want to live with 
Him—or because you want to es- 
cape from the world? If you can 
say yes to the former, and no to 
the latter, you are probably in 
love with God and want to give 
your life into His keeping. What's 
holding you back? 

Why not continue with spiri- 
tual guidance? You have never 
been happy since you dropped it, 
so why not give Father a ring 
again? He'll be glad to hear from 
you. 


I am an Anglican. I saw your 
name and address in a Catholic 
magazine and took the liberty of 
writing to you. I am fond of read- 
ing any Catholic books, maga- 
zines, etc. I am writing to you 
asking you kindly that if you have 
any old used books that you have 
and don’t want, would you please 
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send them to me to read during 
my spare time so that I may know 
all about the Catholic way. If 
you haven't got any but know of 
anyone who has, please do ask 
them to send me the same. 

I am printing this letter for 
teens to answer. 

Most of you have Catholic pa- 
pers and magazines in your 
homes. Please mail them to Mr. 
F. Cummings, c/o Miss Cox, 50 
Eighth Avenue, Barataria, Trini- 
dad, West Indies. 

Meantime, F., I would recom- 
mend that you obtain a corre- 
spondence course from the 
Knights of Columbus. Please 
write to: Knights of Columbus, 
Service Department, New Haven 
7, Conn. 

A book which would be worth 
purchasing would be . Father 
Smith Instructs Jackson. You can 
order this from your nearest Cath- 
olic Book Store right there in 
Trinidad. 


How late should 15-18-year-old 
teenagers be allowed to stay out 
on a regular date? 

Suggested curfew hours: 

Home parties end... 

11 p.m. — freshman and sopho- 
mores 

11:30 — 12 midnight — juniors 
and seniors. 

Curfew on weekends ... 

12 — 12:30 a.m. 

Curfew for proms... 

1 —2a.m. 

Boys should be allowed an ex- 
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tra half-hour to get home when 
they have a date. 

Driving out of town for a snack 
after the party is not advised as 
you have to drive too fast to get 
back on time. 

Obviously, you should pass up 
dates on nights preceding school. 


Please answer my question in 
the May issue. It is important. 

I have printed your letter in 
this issue, and I want you to know 
I regret that it could not have 
appeared earlier. A letter sent to 
me in April cannot possibly be 
printed the following month be- 
cause, you see, magazine articles 


have to be mailed in weeks ahead 
of publication. Authors of Christ- 
mas stories, for example, send 
them to editors around June. 

What I can do, however, is im- 
mediately mail the answer later 
appearing in this column to any 
teen who desperately needs a 
quick reply — provided that, as 
you did, name and address are 
included. 

Would you try to understand 
my position, teens, and realize 
that your letters cannot inevitably 
appear in any particular month? 
They will, you can be sure, al- 


ways be printed as soon as pos- 
sible. 
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© Cartoons-of-the-Month 


“it's tall, dark and insolvent!” 
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EFORE LEAVING on a vacation 
B trip or any trip to a strange 
city or state, take the time for a 
refresher course on the traffic 
laws of the area you plan to visit. 

“Conflicting traffic regulations 
in the various states present a 
major threat to the tourist on va- 
cation,” reports an official of the 
American Automobile  Associa- 
tion. “In one state it is legal to 
make a right turn on a red light. 
In another state, it is not. In one 
city, U-turns are legal. In an- 
other, they are rewarded with a 
fine. Traffic lights are overhead 
in one city, while they are on the 
right in another.” 

The AAA emphasizes that un- 
familiar traffic regulations often 
confuse the vacationing motorist, 
and, in some cases, his ignorance 
of ordinances can result in an un- 
timely trip to the local magistrate. 
This not only may seriously inter- 
fere with a well-prepared vaca- 
tion schedule but also put a dent 
in the vacation pocketbook. 


As a routine matter, auto 


travelers should write to the 
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motor vehicle department of the 
city or state they plan to visit for 
a copy of the local traffic or- 
dinances. It requires very little 
effort and the reward conceivably 
could be in human life as well as 
dollars. A driver thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the traffic laws can 
drive with a greater degree of 
protection for his family and him- 
self. 


THe AMERICAN Tourist Associ- 
ation in Washington, D.C., has 
published an international ad- 
dress book for tourists. The wal- 
let-size booklet lists and recom- 
mends_ selected hotels, stores, 
restaurants, and travel agencies 
in 72 major cities throughout the 
world. 

One of the interesting features 
of the address book is that it in- 
troduces the tourist, by name and 
country, to the businessman 
whose name is also listed to facil- 
itate a personal meeting. The af- 
filiated businessmen pledged to 
treat the holder of the address 
book with special interest as a 
visitor and guest to their city 
rather than as just another custo- 
mer. 

In all cooperating establish- 
ments English is spoken and peo- 
ple are ready to help the tourist 
who arrives as a stranger in a 
strange city. 

Another special feature of the 
address book is that the affiliated 
business establishments, especial- 
ly stores and restaurants, offer 
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numerous favors to the bearer of 
the booklet such as free wrapping 
for shipment of purchased goods, 
reduction of price, or free gifts 
as souvenirs. 

The address book lists deluxe 
and first class business establish- 
ments abroad as well as first and 
tourist class establishments in the 
U.S. to prove that this country 
can be visited by foreigners with 
a limited budget. 

The free booklet can be ob- 
tained by writing American Tour- 
ist Association, 1180 18th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Be 
sure to enclose a postage paid, 
self-addressed envelope. 


Nracara Fa ts, one of the old- 
est tourist magnets in North A- 
merica, which captures the en- 
thusiasm and imagination of more 
than 3,500,000 visitors every year, 
has a new look these days. 

The Falls, in western New 
York State north of Buffalo, di- 
vides the U.S. and Canada and 
has attracted generations of sight- 
seers and honeymooners. 

The Niagara Frontier State 
Park Commission has constructed 
a new vantage point, a 282-foot 
high steel, aluminum and tinted- 
glass sightseeing tower that rises 
from the American shore a short 
distance from the base of the 
American Falls. 

There are other improvements 
at Niagara. A new traffic bridge 
crosses to Goat Island. There are 
expanded parking areas, new 


landscaping and a new roadway 
through the Prospect Point area. 

And on the Canadian side a 
duty-free shopping center, which 
opened in June, is scoring a big 
hit with tourists. 


AFTER SEVERAL years of un- 
equal par value between Can- 
adian and U.S. currency, funds 
of both countries finally have 
found their level. Following 
World War II, when the U.S. dol- 
lar traded at 10 per cent over 
Canadian funds, and a_ switch 
which found Canadian currency 
five percent over U.S. funds, both 
countries were faced with a del- 
icate situation. Now, however, 
par value has been struck—much 
to the relief of tourists. 


FREE CARS are advertised for 
guests’ use by two Miami Beach 
motels. Guests pay no daily fee 
but still must pay 10 cents a 
mile for gas, oil and insurance. 
The motels bought 60 cars for 


the service. 


New Jersey’s Garden State 
Parkway bars hitchhikers and all 
pedestrians from the 173-mile 
Parkway for safety reasons under 
the maximum penalty of $200 
fine and 30 days in jail. Motor- 
ists who stop to pick up or dis- 
charge such trespassers along 
the road risk losing their driving 
privileges. 

But some authorities point out 
the possible court action is sec- 


ondary to the all-important ques- 
tion of personal and traffic safe- 

. Motorists’ lives are endan- 
gered both by the traffic hazard 
in stopping suddenly along the 
expressway and by the question- 
able character of the strangers 
invited into the car. 


Tue Mercury outboard people 
point out that the combination 
of outboard motor, boat and 
trailer are solving the problems 
of budget-minded vacationers. 

Where else can you “buy” a 
vacation, asks Mercury, enjoy and 
use it, and still have it available 
for continued pleasure for years 
to come? 

Outboard facilities are increas- 
ing daily, and with your trailer, 
you can pick up and head in any 
direction your imagination dic- 
tates. Not including the Great 
Lakes, there are some 47,000 
square miles of navigable waters 
withing the U.S.—plenty of room 
for the imagination and your fam- 


ily to roam. 
No need to worry about your 
expensive _ facilities, because 


youre carrying your recreation 
with you. In other words, they 
put it this way: “Don’t spend 
your vacation. Buy it.” 


Your YEN will buy more cul- 
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tured pearls in Tokyo, your drach- 
mae more pottery in Athens, 
your schillings more embroidered 
handbags in Vienna, your francs 
more perfume in Paris, your 
marks more cameras in Munich 
and your pesos more silver in 
Mexico City—if you know where 
and how to look for shoppin 
bargains wherever you go aroun 
the world. 

Air France; the world’s largest 
airline, whose passenger jets cov- 
er routes totaling more then 
204,000 miles and touch major 
cities, has shopping tips which 
can be obtained by writing to: 
Air France, 683 Fifth Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 


TourisM Is an increasingly im- 
portant source of income to states. 
It is now the number one econo- 
mic industry in Florida, New 
Mexico, Nevada and Maryland. 
It ranks second in Maine, Wyom- 
ing and South Dakota. And it is 
the third greatest revenue pro- 
ducer in Alaska, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Mississippi, Missouri, New 
York, New Jersey, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Oregon, Texas, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, Washington, West 
Virginia and Wisconsin. 

—Dave Warner 


OnE OF THE first things one notices in a backward country is 
that the children still obey their parents.-The Far East. 
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PREVIEW 
of the OCTOBER issue 


Probably most people have heard about Tom Dooley, the 
famous doctor who accomplished so much before he died of 
cancer at the age of 34. But this story hasn’t been told the 
way it will be told in the October Family Digest in the article 
“My Son, Tom Dooley.” For this is a mother’s story revealing 
a mother’s emotions through the separations with her son, 
his triumphs and hardships, his honors and his disappointments. 


Father Patrick Peyton, C.S.C. has had a great deal of 
success promoting the Family Rosary Crusade. From humble 
beginnings with the slogan “The family that prays together 
stays together,” the crusade has grown till there are families 
praying the rosary together in many places throughout the 
world. In next month’s issue you will learn more about this 
Irish priest who has become the “Supersalesman for the 
Family Rosary.” 


Next month’s issue will also have an article by the same author 
who wrote “It All Started With a Hungry Monkey” which begins 
on page 15 of this issue. The title of his article next month is “One 
Vote for Daddy the Dictator” and tells what happened in his family 
when they tried to run things democratically. 


The third in the series of articles on “Why Children Become 
Delinquent” will be in the October issue. After having read the 
author’s views on who is delinquent (last month’s issue) and a case 
history of delinquency (this issue), you’ll want to see what he has 
to say about ways to combat this delinquency. He especially tells 
what parents can do to ensure that their own children will never 
become juvenile delinquents. 


There have been many articles lately, particularly in the secu- 
lar press, about the “trapped housewife.” Read the views of one 
such housewife in next month’s issue. 


These and many more interesting features 
in your family magazine 
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YOUR SUNDAY MISSAL ss. 
A handsome 320 page Missal for Sundays y a 

and Holydays, complete with altar photographs. ° 
In addition to the complete Mass prayers there 


are descriptions of the sacred vessels and vest- 
ments plus a Treasury of Prayers. 


Your Sunday Missal is pocket-size with 
a dark blue cover printed in silver. Large, legible 
type is used throughout this 320 page book. 


IMITATION OF CHRIST 


TAT This book is second only to the Bible in 

i the spiritual reading field. It is a book of spir- 
oe itual counsel in which the readers finds unerring 
directions for true peace of mind and inner hap- 
piness. 

The Imitation of Christ is an invitation 
to follow Christ. It offers inspiring . . . and re- 
warding . . . reading for Catholic adults. 432 
pages plus cover. 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR . 
Book Department Huntington, Indiana 


I am enclosing $1.00 (each) for the book(s) checked. 
O YOUR SUNDAY MISSAL OIMITATION OF CHRIST 
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